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THE PROBLEM OF ADAPTING HISTORY TO 
CHILDREN IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


I 


SoME CuRRENT CONCEPTIONS OF THE PROBLEM 


The faith of educators in the utility of history is attested by 
programs in the subject for every grade of instruction from the 
kindergarten to the university. The extent to which such pro- 
grams have been actuaily incorporated in American curricula below 
the high school is not readily ascertainable. The data at hand relate 
mainly to the practice in representative cities. A conservative 
statement would be that in a considerable fraction of our larger 
public schools children are now introduced in the first grade to 
some kind of material which is either called “history” or regarded 
as a preparation for history. In the work of the first grade, and 
in that of the grades immediately following, are found myths, 
fairy tales and fables, simple biographies, stories connected with 
historical anniversaries, stories of primitive life, stories of inven- 
tions, and various studies of a sociological character. With or 
without this preliminary instruction, it is agreed, quite generally, 
that, after four years in the elementary school, average children 
have acquired an experience sufficient to justify more or less 
systematic accounts of at least some periods and phases of his- 
tory. The list of text-books designed for fifth and sixth grades 
is already imposing, and publishers are making generous pro- 
vision for supplementary reading. But, here and farther on, in 
some cases, indeed, to the very end of the high-school course, 
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there is a tendency to keep the subject literary or sociological or 
ethical rather than historical. 

“History,” wrote Professor Laurie a dozen years ago, “‘can- 
not be reasoned history to a boy; even at the age of seventeen it 
is only partially so, but it can always be an epic, a drama and a 
song.” The inference is obvious: “We must teach history to 
the young as an epic, a drama and a song.” At the beginning 
of the course outlined by Professor Laurie, with boys of ten, “it 
is a story to be told and the wandering minstrel of old is our 
model teacher.” Even at the end, with boys of eighteen, the 
historians especially to be commended for collateral reading are, 
apparently, Shakespeare, Browning and the historical novelists.* 
That the history which can be learned from poets, novelists, and 
dramatists is more suitable for children than the history which 
can be learned from professed historians, and even that it is more 
valuable as history, is a theory that finds many advocates. Ac- 
cording to a recent paper, the subject, when thus conceived, “is 
so rich that it makes a strong appeal to capable and original 
teachers in the direction of wholly abandoning the text-book in 
history and basing the work upon the drama, the historical 
romance and lyric and epic poetry.”” 

Professor Dewey, in a widely quoted article, has suggested 
a way of preventing history from being swamped in “merely lit- 
erary renderings,” but he does not hesitate, apparently, to sub- 
ordinate the subject to other considerations. “Social life,” he 
says, “we. have always with us; the distinction of past and 
present is indifferent to it. Whether it was lived just here or 
just there is a matter of slight moment. It is life for all that; 
it shows the motives which draw men together or push them 
apart, and depicts what is desirable and what is hurtful. What- 
ever history may be for the scientific historian, for the educator 
it must be an indirect sociology—a study of society which lays 
bare its process of becoming and its modes of organization.”* 

Sometimes emphasis upon sociological or ethical considera- 
tions leads to conclusions that are subversive of the very concep- 
tion “historical.” “In support of virtue and in rebuke of vice,” 

* School Review, IV, 656, 659, 660. 

* Report, Association of History Teachers of the Middle States and 


Maryland, 1908, p. 40. 
* Elementary School Record, 1, No. 8, pp. 199, 201. 
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declares Professor Jackman, “the lessons of history are absolutely 
independent of time. Freed from chronology, the near and the 
remote may become equally potent in the life of the child.” 

When history is approached in this spirit by educators who 
know what history is, it is not surprising to find others exercising 
rather large liberties. To a superintendent of city schools who 
had submitted’a plan in history for the grades worked out from 
what he was pleased to call the “sociologico-psychological point 
of view,” a friendly critic suggested that the most remarkable 
feature of the plan was the apparent absence of any history. 
“Oh, well,” said the superintendent, with perfect frankness 
and good nature, “I don’t pretend of course to know anything 
about history.” Not only is special preparation in history 
regarded by many as of slight importance for purposes of 
elementary instruction,—it is even regarded by some as a posi- 
tive disqualification. Recent evidence of this was furnished by 
the principal of a normal school, who, in seeking a head for the 
department of history in his school, set forth at some length his 
objections to any teacher trained in historical study. 

The theory that history as conceived in higher grades of 
instruction and in scientific histories is thus practically without 
application to the problem of elementary instruction is based in 
part upon a belief that history in this sense has no elementary 
aspects, that it cannot, like arithmetic or reading, be graded, and 
in part upon a belief that, even if grading were possible, the 
materials supplied by scientific history would not be of a char- 
acter to promote the ends which have been prescribed by edu- 
cators for history as a school study. The first consideration is 
more formidable than the second. If history does not admit of 
elementary treatment, there is, of course, no occasion for any 
further discussion. But, if the subject can in any real sense be 
made historical to children, decrees concerning educational ends 
are not unalterable. It would be a strange paradox that should 
prescribe for historical instruction ends which could not be realized 
through instruction in history. This is not to urge that there 
should be a place in the elementary curriculum for history just 

* Educational Review, 1X, 470. 
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because it is history. Its claim to consideration in a scheme of 
education, like that of any other subject, must rest upon the 
response which it can make to the needs of the time. It is, how- 
ever, a characteristic of the discussion of educational aims and 
values that it proceeds, almost habitually, as if a priori standards 
were necessarily final and as if the results in human life and con- 
duct of this or that kind of instruction could be predicted, not 
only with confidence, but with accuracy. If such assumptions 
were valid, the fruits of educational reform should, on the whole, 
be more apparent. The claims for the potency of school history 
alone are at times sufficient to suggest the regeneration of the 
world. The problem is not so simple. It involves questions of 
fact as well as questions of ideals. Are the ends prescribed by 
the makers of history programs in fact promoted by a given kind 
of instruction? Are they promoted as effectively as they might 
be by some other kind of instruction? Are they the most useful 
of the possible ends that history might serve? Before intelligent 
and really conclusive answers can be returned to these questions, 
there is need of more careful observation and experiment than 
have yet been generally attempted. Under existing conditions, 
the easy expedient of getting up a quarrel on educational grounds 
with the historian’s conception of history is no more conclusive 
than the equally easy expedient of getting up a quarrel on his- 
torical grounds with current ideas of teaching history in the 
elementary school. 

The kind of history that can be presented to children is a mat- 
ter to be determined by experiment. That obvious course is, 
however, greatly impeded by certain estimates of the elementary 
school capacity for history which seem to limit the scope of ex- 
periment. There is the culture epoch theory. When it is 
observed that the natural tastes and interests of children unfold 
somewhat after the manner of their unfolding in the race, the 
conclusion seems reasonable that the history first presented to 
children should be the kind of history that was first developed 
by the race, and that the kind of history which came late in the 
experience of the race must come late also in the experience of 
children. This conclusion has been happily phrased by Professor 
Laurie. “The childhood of history,” he says, “is best for the 
child, the boyhood of history for the boy, the youthhood of history 
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for the youth, and the manhood of history for the man.”* A 
Chicago teacher once added that “an ideal history for children 
would be a history written by a child.” By the same token, no 
doubt, an ideal history for boys would be a history written by a 
boy, an ideal history for girls would be a history written by a 
girl, and histories written by college professors should be read by 
college professors, a fate, perhaps, at times deserved. 

Another estimate of the elementary school capacity for history 
is based upon the reading vocabulary of children. To judge by 
some of the history programs, nature apparently intended that 
the ability to comprehend should grow no faster than the ability 
to read. In translating history into the experience of children 
there is, in consequence, some evidence of conscious effort to 
keep the ideas as childish as the reading vocabulary. The degree 
of success attained in this undertaking is not infrequently attested 
by such remarks on the part of the children, as, that a certain 
story is “silly,” or “foolish.” 

Again, there is the argument from children’s blunders. 
These, at intervals more or less regular, some one takes the trou- 
ble to catalogue as the basis of a plea for simpler history. This 
is an argument of the kind that may easily prove too much. A 
year ago, an elementary teacher who had been sitting for some 
weeks under the instruction of a college professor wrote, in her 
examination paper, that “a gerrymander was an animal with beak 
and claws which an artist named a salamander.” Yet who would 
argue from this that the writer of the paper did not have the 
capacity to understand a gerrymander? 

Finally, there is the argument from the nature of the text- 
books provided for the last two years of the elementary school. 
These are accepted as “adult history” in its most elementary 
form. Whenever, therefore, the residuum left by them in the 
minds of children is particularly unsatisfactory, the inference is 
natural that history in any serious sense is not a subject which 
can be presented to children. It is easy to fall into the error of 
condemning the subject matter even when it is the method of 
presentation that is at fault. 

There is room for serious inquiry concerning the extent to 
which it may be possible and proper, in adapting history to chil- 
* School Review, IV, 650. 
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dren, to take counsel of history as now conceived by historians. 
The very fact that history in this sense is an artificial product, 
that we do not come by it naturally, even in manhood, argues in 
favor of such an inquiry. “Historical mindedness” comes to 
most of us, if it comes at all, by conscious effort. We do not 
grow into it simply by growing up; we are trained into it. If 
we were to wait for it in the regular course of following our 
natural tastes and interests, it might take us as long to reach the 
goal as it took the race. There is a clear distinction to be made 
between the natural tastes and interests of children and the culti- 
vated intelligence of children. The fact that a certain kind of his- 
tory cannot be built upon the former as “pedagogical bed-rock” 
does not prove the impossibility of building it in a form to be 
interesting upon the latter. In their efforts to reconstruct the past, 
many adults are still in the boyhood of history. To them the past 
reflects little more than a vague feeling that “there were giants in 
those days.” But that does not necessarily prove a lack of capa- 
city for history. It may prove only that some adults need instruc- 
tion in history. The historical gropings of children may prove as 
much, and no more. 

On general principles it might be argued that what is taught 
in school as history should, if possible, be historically true and 
historically significant; that the way to future progress in the 
study should not be impeded by unnecessary misconceptions of 
the past and by natural but erroneous habits, indulged simply 
because the race once had them; that no instruction, in short, 
which does palpable violence to the essential integrity of a branch 
of serious learning can ultimately be good, however aptly it may 
seem to meet the passing needs of the educational movement. It 
might be urged that it would be bad economy at best for children 
to learn in school 1 kind of history that must be unlearned in the 
world beyond the threshold of the school when realities begin to 
press for explanation and action. Children may, of course, out- 
grow their school history much as they outgrow their Santa Claus; 
but one of the declared objects of elementary historical instruc- 
tion is to cultivate a taste for serious history. Is that to be done 
on the principle that children learn to like a thing by being kept 
away from it? So much of what has been written about the 
educational value of history is based upon the assumption of a 
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relation between history in school and history in histories, that, 

if the assumption lacks validity, some of our fundamental ideas 

concerning the purpose to be served by history as a school study 

will need revision. From the standpoint of education no less 

than from the standpoint of history, it is desirable to discover the 

conditions, if such conditions exist, under which history as now 

conceived by historians may furnish material for history in the 

elementary school. 
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DEGREES OF DIFFICULTY PRESENTED By HISTORICAL Facts 


When the facts of history are examined with a view to dis- 
covering some principle of gradation based upon the degree of 
difficulty in apprehending them, it appears that the simplest 
problems are those connected with forming conceptions of how 
men looked and what their material environment was like. These 
problems are simple because they admit, in many cases, of a 
direct appeal to the senses and because the outward circumstance 
of life in the past is, in general, of a character to be readily 
imaged. The eye can still rest upon a house that George Wash- 
ington lived in, a hat that Napoleon wore, the food that some 
Pompeian was about to partake of when the great calamity came, 
the very features of an ancient Egyptian king. The ear, too, 
may have its part. The clocks of our grandfathers are still strik- 
ing for us; church bells heard in the Middle Ages are still ring- 
ing for Europe; “voices of the past” now literally speak through 
the phonograph. The sights and sounds of nature, the odors of 
wood and field, repeat themselves from generation to generation. 
To the extent that appeals of this character are possible, it must 
be apparent that no simpler approach to conceptions of what the 
world was like before we became a part of it can be provided. 
In the absence of actual material remains, the way may still be 
kept relatively simple by the substitution of casts, models, and 
pictures, such as are now being supplied in ever increasing variety 
for every country within the pale of general human interest. 

The problems connected with forming conceptions of what 
men did in the past are less simple. No one can now actually see 
or hear Julius Caesar dictating his Commentaries, or Henry IV 
going to Canossa, or William Penn talking with the Indians. 
The only actions which can be directly observed now are actions 
which are in progress now. Doubtless many acts are habitually 
performed in the present very much as they were performed in 
the past—going to school, greeting guests at a reception, saying 
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mass. Doubtless others can by conscious effort be performed 
more or less after the manner of former times—kindling a fire 
with primitive apparatus, spinning with an antiquated wheel, 
brandishing a tomahawk. An elaborate illustration of this type 
of reconstruction, whatever the originals might think of it, is 
afforded by the numerous characters that walk and talk before 
the footlights in the historical drama. From actions in progress 
in the present, those elements are supplied that make it possible 
for the mind to construct images of actions in progress in the 
past. But the past actions themselves are manifestly not sup- 
plied. Nor does action lend itself to pictorial representation in 
quite the way that material objects do. Moving pictures, it is 
true, suggest possibilities for eras ushered in by the twentieth 
century that do not exist for earlier eras. The correlation of 
moving pictures with the phonograph suggests possibilities that 
are almost startling. But these belong to the fortunate future. 
For the past that we of to-day are trying to conceive, deeds in 
the doing are on exhibition almost exclusively in verbal descrip- 
tion and narration. The words, preserved in written or printed 
form, can of course be observed. We can see how the writing 
or printing looks, whether the words are long or short, how they 
are spelled, how many appear on a page. But, since the words 
themselves are mere symbols, mere “signs of psychological oper- 
ations,” special complications arise the instant the mind turns 
from these externals to the meaning of the words. The familiar 
but difficult problems involved in passing from facts to words 
and from words to facts are at once introduced. No doubt an 
act may be more readily imaged from a verbal description than a 
material object. The advantage enjoyed by the latter is that it 
may be there to see; a past act never can be. There are direct 
physical traces of how men looked and what their material environ- 
ment was like. What men did can only be inferred from these 
and from words. 

Still more difficult problems are encountered when it comes 
to forming conceptions of how men thought and felt in the past, 
of the motives that moved them to do and to say. These are 
revealed, so far as they are revealed at all, in deeds and words. 
But it is one thing to reconstruct from the Scripture narrative 
the Temple of Jerusalem and the process of building it; it is 
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quite another thing to reproduce in ourselves the state of soul 
with which Solomon contemplated the finished work. It is one 
thing to image the crimes of Clovis as catalogued by Greogory 
of Tours; it is quite another thing to attain the good bishop’s gen- 
eral point of view so that we can exclaim sympathetically with 
him, at the end of a particularly atrocious list: “Thus daily God 
caused the enemies of Clovis to fall beneath his hand, because he 
[was a man who] walked with a pure heart before him and did 
those things which were pleasing in his eyes.”* It is so much 
the habit of our daily lives to place an “emotional interpretation” 
upon the words and acts of those with whom we come in con- 
tact, to look for motives, and to find them, that we naturally carry 
the habit into history, often without consciousness of any special 
difficulty. It is well to ponder a little, in this connection, over 
the occasions on which we seem unable to represent to ourselves 
our Own motives and those of our nearest friends, even in very 
simple matters. Who has not despairingly remarked after some 
act that seemed anything but complicated: “I wonder why I did 
that ?” or, “What could have prompted him to do it?” 

Another stage of difficulty is reached when we pass to concep- 
tions of collective facts, facts relating to social conditions and 
activities; to men acting together, deliberating, making laws, 
electing a president, going to war, organizing a church; to those 
habits and usages which are called institutions. How shall we 
represent to ourselves a wave of prosperity? a panic? a revolu- 
tion? public sentiment? society itself? A slave we can image, but 
what was “the slave power in America?” The money in our 
pockets we can see, but what is “the money power’? Groans we 
have doubtless heard, but what is “a groan from the heart of 
France?” Such expressions, because of our familiarity with the 
words that compose them, often give the impression that it is 
easy to conceive the facts to which they apply. Yet a three-vol- 
ume history of the Slave Power may fail to furnish material suf- 
ficient for resolving that expression into its elements of reality. 

Of a similar character are the problems connected with form- 
ing conceptions of facts relating to cause and effect in history. 
In their simplest aspect, these problems have to do with the ques- 
tion of how one particular event led to another particular event. 


* Historia Francorum, Book III, Chap. 4o. 
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That a letter involving the treasurer of a “campaign committee” 
in dubious past associations should call forth a letter of explana- 
tion, protest, denial, and counter charges, and that this should be 
followed by a general controversy, is readily understood. The 
relation between a Stamp Act and a Stamp-Act Congress is 
sufficiently apparent. The theories of government behind a 
Stamp-Act Congress, how those theories originated, and just why 
they should come into conflict over a Stamp Act at this particular 
time are matters less easily conceived. Still less easy to con- 
ceive are those laws in human affairs which various philosophers 
profess to have discovered and applied in “organizing” history. 

A characteristic common to all historical facts is that they are 
localized. They belong to particular times and particular places. 
If these relations are suppressed, the facts cease to be historical. 
A fact may be localized in a general way: once upon a time, long 
ago, before we were born, on an island in the sea, in a far-away 
country, in the southern hemisphere. It may be localized in a 
more particular way: Columbus sailed from Spain in 1492; from 
Palos, Spain, in August, 1492; from the bar of Saltes at eight 
o'clock, Friday, August 3, 1492. The degree of definiteness with 
which a fact should be localized depends upon a variety of con- 
siderations, some of which are quite arbitrary. Sometimes an 
event is so famous that it is a part of common information to 
know when and where it happened. The event may not be 
really important, but that does not matter. Romulus Augustulus 
must have his 476 a.p. Sometimes historical characters must 
be kept where they really belong to avoid embarrassment to grave 
conclusions. A St. Louis newspaper, some years ago, by putting 
Thomas Jefferson into the Convention of 1787 succeeded in get- 
ting the Declaration of Independence into the Constitution. Just 
what events shall be localized very definitely and what events shall 
be localized in a general way only is a part of the larger question 
as to what facts really are significant in history. However this 
question may be answered, facts must be localized to be histor- 
ical. The question of when and where is something more than 
an arbitrary device; it is more than a convenience; it is a part of 
the very conception “historical.” 
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APPLICATION TO HiIsToRY FOR CHILDREN 


The kind of progression in degree of difficulty that has been 
indicated would suggest the material aspects of the past as a 
natural foundation for elementary history. It is here that dif- 
ferences in conditions affected by the presence of man are most 
apparent, and that the idea of change in the world, so fundamental 
in the development of the historical sense, can be most readily 
appreciated. Here also a certain sense of proportion may from 
the outset be cultivated. There is a temptation that is almost 
constant, in dealing with history for children, to build a past peo- 
pled only by the very fortunate and the very unfortunate, a past 
of palaces and prisons, of Fields of the Cloth of Gold and Gal- 
lows Hills. It is human nature to linger with special fondness 
over the exceptional, the extraordinary, the bizarre. Floods, 
cyclones, earthquakes, battles, murders, accidents, and scandals 
are the spice of life. The rest is too much like our own daily 
drudgery to interest us deeply. History thus tends to become 
sensational and to mirror the past much as the “yellow” journals 
mirror the present. It is among the merits of the externals of 
normal human life in the past—buildings, clothing, food, tools, 
roads, bridges, conveyances, weapons—that they are, as a rule, 
sufficiently different from those of the present to produce, with- 
out over-emphasis upon what is exceptional and extreme, that 
effect of picturesqueness which is deemed essential in arousing 
the interest of pupils. This makes it possible to look in a serious 
way for facts that are really characteristic of former times, and 
to seek in characteristic facts for the really characteristic elements. 

The existence in every neighborhood of some material remains 
would point to local history as the field in which to make the first 
clear distinction between past and present. The units must at 
first be kept small—an old-fashioned rail fence contrasted with 
a modern barbed wire, a pioneer’s cabin with a modern farm- 
house, a New England Primer with the latest school reader. 
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For most neighborhoods in America the supply of suitable 
material remains would soon be exhausted. Casts, models, and 
pictures would have to be substituted. With present resources, 
this must mean pictures mainly, but these, with the aid of the 
lantern, the improved stereoscope, and other similar contrivances, 
may be made highly effective. There is need of historical 
albums for children. The illustrations in some of our elemen- 
tary history books are good as far as they go. But they do not 
go far enough. An album of concrete problems to be solved 
by reference to the pictures is what is needed as an introduc- 
tion. We are only beginning to understand the value for his- 
torical purposes of work of this character. Here is an open 
field for missionary service on the part of our great publishing 
houses. Let not, however, the ways of the makers of lantern 
slides be imitated. The latter have already sufficiently sup- 
plied the land with “historical views” that are purely fanciful. 
When the foundations of history are laid in the material aspects 
of the past, there is no reason in psychology or pedagogy for not 
laying them correctly, so that the impressions carried away may 
be of a nature to support later historical study and not serve 
merely as an obstruction. There is here primarily no question 
of inspiration to right living, but only a question of suitable 
means for awakening the historical sense in children. Facts 
relating to the material past provide a simple beginning. Their 
further justification is that they are indispensable to any proper 
appreciation of “higher things” in the past. Merely to visualize 
a few of the conditions under which the men of former times did 
their work would dissipate many a preposterous notion now 
afloat about the glory or the shame of past ages. 

The first year of the elementary school is not too early to 
begin filling in this background of history, and the last year is 
not too late to be still largely occupied with the task. Of course, 
no one would think, at any stage of instruction, of devoting him- 
self exclusively to the background. Better that, however, as a 
basis for understanding the past, than a mere procession of dis- 
embodied acts or sentiments. A little girl was once asked if she 
could tell what sort of a looking man Alexander the Great was. 
“Why, no,” said she, “I thought he was just one of those historical 
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characters.” There are too many of “those historical characters” 
in elementary history. 

Particular objects and particular men must furnish the basis 
for early impressions of how the world looked. Similarly, par- 
ticular acts must furnish the basis for early impressions of what 
men did. Since the present is the starting point, it is a sound 
procedure consciously to direct the attention of children to their 
own particular acts and to particular acts of their elders for ele- 
ments to be used in constructing images of past acts. There is a 
suggestion in the methods of instruction pursued at ‘“Dotheboys 
Hall” of some significance for elementary history. The plan of 
relating occupations to the study of history is consciously fol- 
lowed in some schools to-day and has a bearing on the problem 
of visualization, as well as upon the problems which it is more 
commonly designed to meet. Building houses, making furniture, 
sewing, weaving, cooking, gardening clarify images of acts per- 
formed in these processes in the past. It should be remembered 
in the history period that many children have never been fishing 
or hunting or canoeing or sailing and that even very simple acts 
may be meaningless. If history from the beginning is to be 
anchored in realities, there is need of constant concrete illustra- 
tion. This must not, however, on the one hand, be allowed to 
degenerate into formal lessons in what is hopelessly obvious, nor, 
on the other hand, be so ordered as to project the complications 
of the highly organized present into the simpler past. That chil- 
dren of six sometimes play horse with a stick is scarcely in need 
of elaborate illustration in school. What a policeman does in a 
modern village is not, on the other hand, to be treated as a neces- 
sary clue to village life among the Indians that Champlain met. 
While every journey to the past must start from the present and 
return to the present, there is a sense in which, if we carry too 
much knowledge out, we may bring little more than the same 
knowledge back with different labels. 

With the experience acquired in the present, children, like the 
rest of us, must turn to words, mainly, for impressions of what 
men did in the past. Whatever the nature of the deeds regarded 
as suitable for presentation to children, the difficulties inherent 
in passing from words to facts must be consciously recognized. 
Every effort must be made to tell the story concretely. The 
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primary condition of concreteness in verbal description and nar- 
ration is abundance of detail for visualization. Precisely here 
lies the root of many troubles in adapting history to children. 
We deal in summary notions, in abstractions, in figures of speech, 
often without being aware of it, and under the delusion that short 
headings of short chapters made up of short sentences of short 
words shorten the difficulties of historical instruction. We tell 
the children that “the king hurried to London,” or that “the 
admiral anxiously paced the deck,” or that “all Portugal rang 
with applause” and congratulate ourselves on our success in mak- 
ing the past vivid. But ask the children what they see. Did 
the king hurry on foot, on horseback, in a coach, in a railway 
train? Did he have his crown on, and his royal purple? Such 
details may be utterly insignificant as facts. But that is not the 
point. The aim is to strengthen the sense of reality. 

How the world looked and what men did in it naturally go 
together. Stories of the latter are, of course, to be introduced 
from the beginning. Since these stories are to be related to 
particular men, the method is in a sense biographical. But, when 
biography is mentioned, we think at once of men who are famous, 
and possibly of no others. This is the usual form of the bio- 
graphical theory and is open to the objection that it introduces 
us to the exceptional and the extraordinary. Great men are 
often no doubt in a sense representative. Many who figure in 
school history as representative are, however, thoroughly unrep- 
resentative. We need to extend our acquaintance in history with 
past. And not of the past only, but of the present. There is a 
good deal in school history well calculated to leave the impression 
that good men and great and true, like good Indians in pioneer 
tradition, are, for the most part, dead. Furthermore, there is 
often a kind of applause of acts performed by “those historical 
characters” which tends to confuse one’s sense of moral values. 
It is, on the whole, perhaps fortunate that children do not take the 
“lessons of history” altogether seriously. If they did, there 
might be some new problems in discipline. 

While particular objects, particular men, and particular deeds 
are to be kept prominent in the early stages of historical instruc- 
tion, it does not follow that there is no place for generalization. 
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There must be summaries. There must be general statements. 
There must be discussions of matters only vaguely imaged, or per- 
haps not imaged at all. There is a place even for pictures painted 
in generalizations, and the time comes when these give pleasure, 
when, if they do not call up images of particulars, they do convey 
an impression of atmosphere which is quite as valuable. Ask the 
children in a sixth or seventh grade to close their eyes and fol- 
low, for example, a description like that in the introduction to the 
Pioneers of France in the New World, by Francis Parkman. 

“The French dominion is a memory of the past ; and when we 
evoke its departed shades, they rise upon us from their graves in 
strange romantic guise. Again their ghostly camp-fires seem to 
burn, and the fitful light is cast around on lord and vassal and 
black-robed priest, mingled with wild forms of savage warriors, 
knit in close fellowship on the same stern errand. A boundless 
vision grows upon us; an untamed continent ; vast wastes of forest 
verdure ; mountains silent in primeval sleep; river, lake, and glim- 
mering pool; wilderness oceans mingling with the sky. Such 
was the domain which France conquered for civilization. Plumed 
helmets gleamed in the shade of its forests, priestly vestments in 
its dens and fastnesses of ancient barbarism. Men steeped in 
antique learning, pale with the close breath of the cloister, here 
spent the noon and evening of their lives, ruled savage hordes 
with a mild, parental sway and stood serene before the direst 
shapes of death. Men of courtly nurture, heirs to the polish of 
a far-reaching ancestry, here with their dauntless hardihood, put 
to shame the boldest sons of toil.””* 

Parkman has here painted a remarkable picture of a kind 
proper to place before children, but not at the beginning of his- 
torical instruction. 

What has been said about concrete details in simple descrip- 
tion and narration applies with equal or greater force to accounts 
of the thoughts and feelings of men in the past. It would be a 
stupid sort of history that should stop with externals—material 
environment and acts. Children begin, whether we wish it or not, 
to represent to themselves in some form the thoughts, feelings, 
sentiments, of other times, about as soon as we begin to intro- 
duce the people who lived in those times. Here, again, the rule 
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as to particulars is to be observed. The more clearly a particular 
man in a particular act in a particular situation is visualized, the 
more readily shall we be able to represent to ourselves his mental 
states. It is undeniable that the power to enter into a certain 
sympathy with the past is fundamental to an appreciation of his- 
tory. We must to some extent put ourselves in the places of the 
people we are trying to understand. To what extent can we do 
this? “The primary condition of historical perception,” says 
Professor Jager, “is the readiness to think or to feel the past as 
present.”* In one sense, the fundamental difficulty is that we do 
think or feel the past as present and that we do not think or feel 
it as past. The problem is not so much to get Paul Revere down 
to us in 1908 as to get ourselves back to Paul Revere in 1775. 
Whether we gallop with him into Concord town at “two by the 
village clock,” in Longfellow’s spirited lines, or whether we are 
stopped on the road by British soldiers in some cold history, it is 
a difficult journey for the average imagination in +908. Edu- 
cators of known valor in the fight to exclude “university methods” 
and “adult history” from the elementary school do not, in dealing 
with this aspect of the problem, leave the impression of any 
extraordinary psychological or pedagogical tenderness for chil- 
dren. They may construct history programs without reference 
to historical canons. They may provide material at times well 
within the “effortless understanding” of children. But, if some of 
them discover the need of nurturing the historical sense by formal 
instruction in such elusive facts, as, that children nowadays live 
in houses, eat at tables, sleep in beds, have fathers, mothers, 
brothers, sisters, friends and toys, there are those among them 
who take less account of the mental limitations of children. A 
writer who has laid great stress upon the indisputable principle 
that “the stories which children study should be those which they 
can interpret on the basis of their own experience” introduces a 
list of “historical problems” with an account of a caravan of gold- 
seekers bound for California in 1849. 

“One evening, worn out with travel, they reached the head- 
waters of the Humboldt River, where they found a camping place 
and grass for their animals. While the others slept, four men 
were appointed to guard the camp. But, weary with travel, the 


* Report, Committee of Seven, 187. 
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four men, one after another, fell asleep, and a prowling band of 
Snake Indians from the north crept into the camp, cut the ropes 
of the horses and mules and drove them all away. Some three 
or four hours later the men awakened and discovered their loss. 
The Indians, on horseback, had a four hours’ start. Behind the 
weary travelers, toward the east, lay the salt desert, which they 
had crossed with difficulty. To the west the trail stretched away 
six hundred miles to California and the gold mines, without a 
settlement between. The wagons were heavily loaded with all 
their goods. What should the gold-seekers do under these cir- 
cumstances? Leave this for the children to decide.” 

The experience of college classes with this particular problem 
has been of such a character as to suggest that if the expectations 
of the author who propounded it are a reasonable indication of 
the abilities of children in the elementary school, the possibilities 
for elementary history are distinctly favorable. But there are 
others with distinguished pedagogical equipment who expect and 
demand even more. In the “emotional interpretation” of an event 
like the Battle of Lexington, the pupil, we are informed, ‘must 
identify himself completely with the thought, passion and resolu- 
tion of the time.”* The philosopher who said this began to doubt 
it in his next sentence, but the statement may stand as fairly 
representative of the kind of emphasis frequently laid by educa- 
tors upon the general idea of “living the past.” The nature of 
the confidence thus manifested toward children may be more fully 
appreciated if it is recalled that historians are sometimes on the 
verge of despair when they contemplate this aspect of historical 
study. “Nothing,” says Professor Morse Stephens, “is more 
difficult than to realize existence in a bygone era. The perspec- 
tive which years, as they roll by, give to past ages, emphasizes 
certain salient points and leaves the background vague, and it is 
only by saturating the mind in contemporary literature, diaries, 
and letters, that an idea can be formed of the ordinary life during 
a past period. But even then it is difficult to convey to a reader 
an impression of a time in which one has not lived; it is more— 
it is almost impossible.’”* Of similar import are the lines in 


*McMurry, Special Method in History, 68. 
* Tompkins, Philosophy of Teaching, 171. 
* French Revolution, Il, 361. 
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Goethe’s Faust declaring the past “a book with seven seals” so far 
as “the spirit of the times” is concerned. 

There are serious limitations at best. Any device that helps 
in any measure here is to be welcomed. One such device that 
has had, and is having, some vogue, is called “dramatizing his- 
tory.” In its best form the children write the “drama” them- 
selves and afterward act it. When this is done under proper 
safeguards, it is a valuable exercise, well worth the time which © 
it takes. It compels, through the demands of stage setting and 
costumes, attention to the very materials that are needed for 
imaging properly. One class in preparing a drama on Alfred 
the Great found at once difficulties in the way of having the tradi- 
tional prince wear every day “his crimson velvet suit.” That led 
to a new sense of reality. We all know how boys especially de- 
light to play Indian. Schools have given plays on Indian life 
that are really illuminating. The Pilgrims lend themselves well 
to this treatment and Bradford furnishes the material in abun- 
dance. 

Another device for “living the past” is to have children write 
letters. Let them imagine themselves in Tarrytown, for example, 
at the time of the capture of Major André, and let them write to 
some imaginary friend in New York an account of the incident 
and how it might have affected them. This arouses a lively 
interest. One enthusiastic teacher, some years ago, found the 
plan so effective that she proposed to keep a seventh grade in 
history occupied wholly with letter writing. 

An exercise very similar to this is to have the children keep 
diaries. Let them imagine that they were living in Boston in 
April, 1775, and let them record what they might have seen or 
heard during that time. Such an exercise will make even official 
records absorbingly interesting to a seventh or eighth grade. 

It is a good exercise also to have children write a little paper, 
say at the end of the survey of colonial history, telling which of 
the colonies they would have preferred to live in and why. 

An exercise formerly more in vogue than at present and some- 
what influenced by the old-fashioned school reader consisted in 
learning and reciting famous speeches. It was an event, when, 
with a proper historical setting given by the teacher, one boy 
came forth to speak the part of Hayne and another that of Web- 
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ster in selections from the great debate. American history is rich 
in materials of this character and a convenient collection with 
suitable notes is found in Johnston’s American Orations, four 
volumes. 

There is much also in the writings in which men have ex- 
pressed their beliefs and convictions on questions of the day that 
is available. Take that difficult conception of the separation of 
church and state. Just what did Roger Williams teach? Can 
a more concrete statement of his view be made than that which 
he himself made in his letter to the town of Providence in 1654? 

“There goes many a ship to sea with many hundred souls in 
one ship, whose weal and woe is common, and is a true picture of 
a commonwealth, or a human combination or society. It hath 
fallen out sometimes, that both papists and protestants, Jews 
and Turks, may be embarked in one ship; upon which supposal 
I affirm, that all the liberty of conscience, that ever I pleaded for, 
turns upon these two hinges—that none of the papists, protes- 
tants, Jews or Turks, be forced to come to the ship’s prayers or 
worship, nor compelled from their own particular prayers or 
worship, if they practice any. I further add that I never denied 
that notwithstanding this liberty, the commander of this ship 
ought to command the ship’s course, yea, and also command that 
justice, peace and sobriety, be kept and practiced both among the 
seamen and all the passengers. If any of the seamen refuse to 
perform their services, or passengers pay their freight; if any 
refuse to help, in person or purse, towards the common charges 
or defence ; if any refuse to obey the common laws and orders of 
the ship, concerning their common peace or preservation; if any 
shall mutiny and rise against their commanders and officers; if 
any should preach or write that there ought to be no commanders 
or officers, because all are equal in Christ, therefore no masters 
nor Officers, no laws nor orders, nor corrections nor punishments ; 
—I say, I never denied, but in such cases, whatever is pretended, 
the commander or commanders may judge, resist, compel and 
punish such transgressors, according to their deserts and merits. 
This if seriously and honestly minded, may, if it so please the 
Father of lights, let in some light to such as willingly shut not 
their eyes.”* 

* Narragansett Club Publications, VI, 278. 
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Many, perhaps most teachers, would here give a high place to 
historical poems, dramas, and romances. A distinction should be 
made between those that are contemporary with the conditions 
and incidents treated and those that represent later attempts at 
reconstruction. The historical value of the latter is in many cases 
easily overestimated. Some novelists have more genius than some 
historians, but historical novels as a class are scarcely such 
miracles of reconstruction as the claims often made in advertise- 
ments, in book reviews, and in papers read at teachers’ gather- 
ings might lead one to infer. 

Collective facts, facts relating to social units, to general social 
conditions, to general principles of organization, to general causes 
that operate in history are more largely represented in elementary 
instruction than they should be. If they are to be made intel- 
ligible, there must be the same persistent appeal to concrete par- 
ticulars that has been suggested for other facts, the same kind 
of attention to concrete presentation. That is only another way 
of saying that history for children should be essentially a succes- 
sion of concrete examples rather than a body of generalized 
knowledge. One kind of concreteness in dealing, for example, 
with the commercial situation created in the United States by 
the British Orders in Council and Napoleon’s Decrees is illus- 
trated by the statement that “thus was the commerce of the 
United States being crushed as between an upper and a nether 
millstone.” That scarcely meets the conditions. There is a 
better kind of concreteness. “The Baltimore Evening Post in 
September, 1808, calculated that if an American ship bound for 
Holland with four hundred hogsheads of tobacco should decide 
to meet England’s requirements and touch at London on the 
way, its owners would pay one and a half pence per pound on 
the tobacco, and twelve shillings for each ton of the ship. With 
a hundred dollars for England’s license to proceed on her way, 
and sundry other dues, the total would come to about thirteen 
thousand dollars. On the way home, if the neutral vessel wished 
to avoid the chance of capture by an English cruiser, she might 
pay, perhaps, sixteen thousand five hundred dollars more to 
England for the privilege of returning to Baltimore with a cargo 
of Holland gin. This would make the total contributions paid 
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to Great Britain for a single voyage about thirty thousand dol- 
lars.” This does meet the conditions. 

Occasionally a general statement can be given some appear- 
ance of vitality for children by an appeal to statistics. “Cotton 
is King.” How did this appear in the situation created in Eng- 
land by the outbreak of the war between the states in America? 
The following table of cotton imports into England helps to 
answer the question. 


COTTON IMPORTS INTO ENGLAND* 


FROM THE FROM OTHER TOTAL PRICE PER 
UNITED STATES COUNTRIES POUND 
1861 1290 million Ibs. 392 million Ibs. 1682 million Ibs. 14c. 
1862 920 “ 597 “ 980 “ 28c. 
1863 36 “ “ 722 “ 758 54c. 


Why did imports from the United States fall off so rapidly 
from 1861 to 1863? Why did the price rise? Who bought cot- 
ton in England? What was done with it? Why were some peo- 
ple left without work when the supply of cotton fell from 1682 
million pounds to 758 million pounds? How did this affect other 
people? What reason was there for thinking that “King Cot- 
ton” might bring help to the southern states from England? This 
exercise may be tried in an eighth grade. 

Even that vague expression “the slave power” may derive 
some meaning from statistics. Pupils often get an impression 
that everybody in the South owned slaves, and that there were 
many plantations on which slaves could be counted by the 
thousand. That impression can easily be corrected, and some 
idea can also be conveyed of the effect of counting slaves as a 
part of the population in apportioning representation in Con- 
gress, by a simple appeal to figures. In 1850, the white popula- 
tion of the slave states was about six and one half million. How 
many slave holders were there and how many slaves did a holder 
have? The following table shows. 

* Robinson and Beard, Development of Modern Europe, 1, 324. 


*Cf. M. B. Hammond, Cotton Industry, 261; Mulhall, Dictionary of 
Statistics, 476; R. A. Arnold, Cotton Famine, 26, 30, 209, 216. 
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How could there have been more slave holders than slave 
owners? How did slaves help in giving the southern states more 
representatives in Congress? Find out how many representa- 
tives the free states had in Congress in 1850 and how many the 
slave states had. How many did the slave states have that they 
would not have had, if slaves had not been counted in apportion- 
ing representatives? This exercise also may be tried in an 
eighth grade. 

The time sense in children at the age of entering the ele- 
mentary school is rudimentary. “Yesterday,” “last week,” “last 
month,” “last summer,” have a meaning. “One hundred years 
ago” has not. The sense develops slowly. Even children of 
twelve or thirteen often measure short periods of time very 
vaguely. From this an argument is sometimes advanced that 
proves too much. “Twenty-five hundred years ago,” is, it is 
urged, a useless expression anywhere in the elementary school. 
It can mean to children only “a long time ago.” But that is 
about what it means to most of us, even after we cease to be 
children. The argument against dating events in the distant 
past for children is an argument against dating them for most 
of their elders. It is true that the time sense needs at the be- 
ginning “much objective assistance,” charts, rolls, knotted cords, 
and other concrete devices by which time may be reckoned 
visibly. The standard of measure must obviously be the reach 
of the children’s own memories. By the age of ten or eleven they 
have counted enough of days and of experiences to realize the 


1See Lalor’s Cyclopedia, Article on “Slavery in U. S. History.” 
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difference between the long ago to George Washington and the 
. long ago to Herodotus sufficiently to justify the use of the dates, 
{ As an illustration of the sort of aid to the imagination which, at 
. this stage, seems desirable, a simple blackboard device may be 
mentioned. A line may be drawn to represent ten years. With 
this as a unit, draw a century; extend it to two centuries ; to five; 
to twenty-five. The pupils may then look down this line, extend- 
ing, perhaps, across the blackboards of three sides of the room, 
past the place at which their own lives are represented as having 
; begun, past the place where Washington would be, to Herodotus 
at the very end. 

Dates, suffering from a reaction against admitted abuses of 
an earlier régime, have, in many places, fallen into undeserved 
disrepute. The energy sometimes spent in circumventing them 
would fix permanently as many as even an ardent advocate could 
wish. Many adults cherish the illusion that they “never could 
remember dates.” With some it is almost a point of pride. What 
is true, probably, is that they have never made a sufficient effort. 
If, from the time dates begin to have some meaning for children, 
proper attention is devoted to them, it is a task by no means 
Herculean to make those that are of first rate importance a 
permanent possession. Experiment has shown that five consci- 
entious minutes a week for a school year will fix more dates than 
the average teacher would dare to require. 

What has been said of the time relation applies also, in a 
general way, to the place relation. The degree of exactness to 
be required in the geographical setting of facts is dependent 
upon similar considerations. Children learn in their study of 
geography how to read maps and this is naturally turned to 
account in the history lesson. The connection between the two 
is held by many to be of such a character as to demand systematic 
correlation. In practice, this may result in subordinating history 
to geography. When the geography of Africa happens to be 
under discussion the scene in history must then forthwith be 
shifted to Africa, and so for any other general geographical 
division. On the other hand, there has been of late, from the 
standpoint of history and for purely historical ends, a growing 
recognition of the need of more definite geographical back- 
ground. Its influence on text-book writers is shown, sometimes 
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in an introductory chapter descriptive of the region whose his- 
tory is to be told, sometimes in a conscious effort to weave the 
description into the body of the narrative so as to show specifi- 
cally how events were affected by the geographical theater in 
which they were played. The place relation may have reference 
to geographical conditions as we now know them or conditions 
as the men of former times conceived them to be. In the first 
case, we have only to locate a fact on a modern map, with proper 
recognition of the change of names, and that is what text-books 
for the most part aim to do. We are made aware that France 
and Austria have not always been on the map of Europe; that 
Virginia did not always look as it looks to-day. This is a legiti- 
mate kind of historical geography. There is another kind that 
is also receiving some attention and is entitled to more. The 
charters by which the kings of England conveyed to their sub- 
jects rights to territory in America were not based upon the sort 
of map of America which we have to-day. Seventeenth century 
land grants need seventeenth century maps to make clear the re- 
lations which seventeenth century Englishmen saw. 

The place relation, like the time relation, should, for facts of 
the first importance, be definitely and permanently fixed. The 
treatment of man’s material environment has already been indi- 
cated. We have come to it again by another road. Historic places 
should be visited, photographed, visualized. The use of outline 
maps should be greatly extended. The publishers now provide 
them in such abundance and at such trifling cost that no history 
class need be without them. They make possible a great variety 
of exercises: tracing a campaign, traveling through New Eng- 
land behind a pencil and telling what once happened along 
the way, tracing the boundaries of a land grant from a verbal 
description. 
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IV 


History AS DETERMINED BY TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE Upper GRADES 


In the later years of the elementary school the character of 
the history presented is determined very largely by the standard 
text-books. While these have in some respects been greatly im- 
proved of late, most of them still carry the earmarks of failure to 
overcome the dread of leaving something out sufficiently to af- 
ford space for something to be put in. With their keen sense of 
responsibility for the whole story, text-book writers are reminded 
at every turn of the four hundred odd pages which tradition has 
allotted to a “grammar school history,” and so they continue to 
pour their general and more or less vague statements into the 
familiar mold, constructed, long ago, apparently on the principle 
that the way to make a thing particularly elementary is not to say 
much about it. Ifa story is inherently simple, like the story of 
the Pilgrims and the settlement at Plymouth, it seems safe to 
devote three or four pages to it, and even to descend to details. 
If it is inherently difficult, like the story of the founding of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, it must, apparently, be simplified by 
reducing it to a paragraph; for, surely such an apportionment of 
space cannot be justified by the relative importance of the stories 
alone. The plea most likely to be made, that the children are 
sure to like the Pilgrim story and that they ought, therefore, to be 
given as much of it as possible, is only another way of confessing 
that it is less difficult to manage than the Massachusetts story. 
But whether text-book writers seek simplicity in brevity of treat- 
ment, or whether they allow their perspective to be determined 
by the interests of children, the result is the same: a series of 
exercises in words, essentially, for the more difficult aspects of 
life admitted to school histories. In one of the newer books, the 
work of a competent and distinguished historian, New England 
is introduced as follows: 

“The Puritans—The New England colonies were founded 
by English Puritans who left England because they could not do 
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as they wished in the home land. All Puritans were agreed in 
wishing for a freer government than they had in England under 
the Stuart kings and in state matters were really the liberals of 
their time. In religious matters, however, they were not all of 
one mind. Some of them wished to make only a few changes in 
the church. These were called Non-Conformists. Others wished 
to make so many changes in religion that they could not stay in 
the English State Church. These were called Separatists. The 
settlers of Plymouth were Separatists ; the settlers of Boston and 
neighboring towns were Non-Conformists.” 

The pupils are thus prepared for the story of the Pilgrims to 
which the author devotes about three and a half pages. His next 
topic is “The Founding of Massachusetts, 1629-30.” Of this he 
writes : 

“Unlike the poor and humble Pilgrims were the founders of 
Massachusetts. They were men of wealth and social position, 
as for instance, John Winthrop and Sir Richard Saltonstall. They 
left comfortable homes in England to found a Puritan state in 
America. They got a tract of land extending from the Merrimac 
to the Charles, and westward across the continent. Hundreds of 
colonists came over in the year 1629-30. They settled Boston, 
Salem and neighboring towns. In the next ten years thousands 
more joined them. From the beginning Massachusetts was 
strong and prosperous. Among so many people there were some 
who did not get on well with the rulers of the colony.” 

The words are simple. Children even in a sixth grade can 
read them and give them back in the class recitation. The 
routine teacher, content to rest the matter there, will get the 
impression that the book is admirable, and perhaps write a tes- 
timonial for the publishers. The teacher accustomed “thoroughly 
to expound the text” may find it a convenient summary. Teach- 
ers of the latter type are, however, in the minority. Routine 
results will be those most in evidence. Thoughtful observers, 
perceiving these, will ask if the children see or feel anything ex- 
cept words. Do they see any Puritans? Do they see anything 
that the Puritans might change or any reason for changing it? 
Do they see anything that happened in America? What are 
Stuart kings and liberals in state matters to those who never 
heard of either before? What are comfortable homes, wealth 
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and social position? One thing to children in the crowded tene- 
ments of lower New York, another thing to children in the man- 
sions on Fifth Avenue, still another, to children at the cross-roads 
where “comfortable board and lodging’ may be had for eight 
dollars per month. But what do the words actually tell about 
the circumstances of the Puritans? What is gained in the nar- 
rative by naming John Winthrop and Sir Richard Saltonstall, 
when nothing further is said about either of them? Is it a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Puritans that they “left England 
because they could not do as they wished in the home land,” or 
that “in religious matters they were not all of one mind,” or that 
“among so many people there were some who did not get on hap- 
pily with the rulers of the colony”? Do these statements, indi- 
vidually or collectively, differentiate the Puritans from people who 
are leaving even the United States to-day because they cannot do 
as they wish, who in religious matters are not all of the same 
mind, and who do not get on well with the rulers, here or else- 
where? Can any one think that such statements really convey 
information about the Puritans to one who is being introduced to 
them for the first time? Text-book writers evidently do think 
so, even when they are not, like the author just quoted, scientific 
historians. In a book of similar grade, by a historian of a differ- 
ent type, intent, among other ambitious aims, upon making chil- 
dren see why Americans are “the bravest men and the most 
successful of inventors, explorers, authors, and scientists,”—in a 
word, why the United States is “the greatest nation of history,” 
—the Puritans are introduced as follows: 

“The Puritans.—Bitter religious persecution prevailed in Eng- 
land at that time. Many thought the Church of England so cor- 
rupt that they withdrew from it. They were called Separatists 
or Independents, while those who aimed at reform within the 
church were called Puritans.” 

The story of the Pilgrims is then told in about four pages, 
including the pictures. This brings the author to the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. 

“The Massachusetts Bay Colony was formed of Puritans, 
some of them wealthy, and all of high character. They made a 
settlement in 1628 near Salem. Boston was founded two years 
later by Governor Winthrop, and between the years 1630 and 
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1640 twenty thousand people settled in Massachusetts. The 
various colonies scattered throughout the province all seemed to 
be on the road to prosperity.” 

Even professional educators have been known to attack the 
situation without improving it. A superintendent of city schools, 
who evidently felt the need of a little more background in the 
treatment of Puritans and Separatists, has inserted between 
a six-line paragraph, headed, “The Plymouth Company,” and a 
fifteen-line paragraph, headed, “What is a Puritan? a Separatist? 
a Pilgrim ?”—the following : 

“Religious Awakening of the Sixteenth Century.—If the times 
are propitious, any reform, as it proceeds, gathers strength from 
causes without, as well as within, itself. Luther’s protest in 1517 
became a great religious awakening, and in time changed the 
established lines of religious thought. Its success was enhanced 
by the fact that an awakening was also in progress in educational, 
scientific, and all other lines of thought. .In England the move- 
ment resulted in the establishment of the Church of England, 
whose ritual retained much of the formal method of worship 
used by the Catholic Church.” 

In point of concreteness this paragraph may be taken as fairly 
representative of what the author says farther on about the 
founding of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, except that there is 
nothing quite comparable to the figure of “Luther’s protest” be- 
coming “a great religious awakening.” 

It is strange, after all the years of protest against making 
history for children a collection of names and dates, that books 
filled with statements so general, so vague, so empty, as some of 
those that have been quoted, should continue to be published. It 
is not at all strange that those who are alive to the results, and 
who accept them as the normal fruits to be expected of historical 
instruction in the upper grades of the elementary school, should 
consider history quite beyond the mental horizon of children in 
the lower grades. There are, of course, teachers, as has already 
been intimated, who correct this defect of the text-books, who 
hold it their business as teachers to supply the particulars behind 
the authors’ generalizations, and who would even resent the idea 
of turning text-books into repositories of concrete examples. Yet 
that is exactly what most teachers need. There is neither time 
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nor opportunity in general training schools for grade teachers to 
acquire the necessary knowledge of details, or even the knowledge 
of where to find them, and there is neither time nor opportunity 
to extend preparation in the midst of the active duties of teaching 
all the subjects prescribed for a given grade. The extension of 
the departmental system to the elementary school promises relief 
in favored localities. But the unfavored localities are likely long 
to remain a majority. What shall be done for them? Is it 
enough to sprinkle the pages of text-books with references to 
other books, some of which contain details of the kind needed, 
and more of which do not? It is curious to observe the extent 
to which text-book writers rely on each other for supplementary 
material. It is not an uncommon procedure for a member of 
the guild, after composing his own paragraph or page on a topic, 
to refer to the work of a fellow member in which the same topic 
is disposed of from the same point of view in half a paragraph 
or page. As for the other books, those which really contain addi- 
tional material, the extent to which they are not represented in 
school libraries, and the extent to which they are not used when 
they are represented, is not, on the whole, encouraging. There 
is the practical question of duplicate copies of books. A library 
of single copies only, for a class of thirty or forty children, is next 
to no library at all. While text-book writers are not to be held 
directly responsible for conditions of this character, they ought 
to be willing to take account of them. The penalty for not doing 
so is to leave their own books largely unintelligible. 

But what ought a text-book to contain about a topic like that 
of the founding of the Massachusetts Bay Colony? It is easy to 
find fault. What is the remedy? A general answer has already 
been suggested. A text-book for the average elementary school 
should be a repository of concrete examples. The Puritans left 
England. What did they leave in the way of material circum- 
stance, of worldly advantage? Not generalized Puritans, not the 
social group, but particular, individual Puritans; men like John 
Winthrop and Sir Richard Saltonstall, of course; but also men 
like John Baker and Nicholas Knapp. Just what did these men 
wish to do in England and just how were they prevented from 
doing it? A single concrete instance is worth a page of vague 
description. After the Puritans decided to go to America what 
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did they do? What. did they talk about at their meetings? 
Naturally about vessels and men to go to New England, for one 
thing. The first minutes contain a carefully itemized statement 
of “apparel for 100 men.” Among the articles specified are 400 
pairs of shoes; 100 waistcoats of green cotton bound about with 
red tape; 100 black hats lined in the brow with leather; 50 rugs; 
linen for towels, table cloths, and napkins. It is also recorded 
that measures were on foot to send to New England ministers ; 
a seal; wheat, rye, barley, oats, beans, peas, stones of various 
sorts of fruits, such as peaches, plums, filberts, cherries; also 
pears, apples, quince kernels, pomegranates ; licorice seed; pota- 
toes; tame turkeys; brass ladles and spoons; and copper kettles 
of French make, without bars of iron about them. At one of the 
meetings James Edmonds offered his services as sailor, fisher, and 
cooper, but the company considered his demand of £10 for the 
first year, £15 for the second year, and £20 for the third, as “too 
dear.” At another meeting Robert Morley was engaged as 
barber and surgeon for three years, to serve the planters or their 
servants, on occasions belonging to his calling. Attention was 
also invited to Thomas Graves, “a man experienced in iron works, 
in salt works, in measuring and surveying of lands, and in forti- 
fications, in lead, copper, and alum mines, and, as stated in the 
agreement afterward made, “in finding out all sorts of lime stones 
and materials for buildings, in manufacturing,” and other things. 
It was a busy time. There was the question of how to divide the 
lands among settlers; there were beaver skins to be sold; there 
were reports from the colony to be examined; there were boys 
sent back to England to be punished for misbehavior in the 
colony; there were private letters from colonists to friends in 
England, to be read in open meeting and held for use against the 
writers as occasion might require. A secretary had to be ap- 
pointed to keep accounts, make warrants for money, and give 
notice, at every meeting, of such persons as had not paid their 
subscriptions. Great care had to be taken to keep undesirable 
people from joining the colony. On one occasion, a French phy- 
sician asked for leave to settle in the colony. He came com- 
mended for his “godly life and conversation.” A Dr. Gardner 
also wished to go, “an able and expert man in divers faculties,” 
but the company deferred action pending further inquiry into the 
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character of the two men. In spite of such precautions, it appears, 
quite early in the history of the colony, that Dr. Clearke was 
ordered to pay to John Baker thirty-eight shillings for cheating 
in a cloth bargain; Bartholomew Hill was sentenced to be 
whipped for stealing a loaf of bread from John Haskins; John 
Baker received similar punishment “for shooting at fowl on the 
Sabbath day”; and Nicholas Knapp was ordered to be fined or 
whipped “for taking upon him to cure the scurvy by a water of 
no worth.” It is characteristic of the enterprise that the first 
business transacted in America was to provide for the ministers. 
Houses were ordered to be built for them “with convenient speed 
at the public charge,” and their salaries were fixed. It was ordered 
that one of them should receive yearly three hogsheads of meal, 
one hogshead of malt, four bushels of Indian corn, one bushel 
of oatmeal, half an hundred of salt fish, and £20 in money, or if 
he preferred “to make his own provisions,” £40 in money.* 

The point is not that all history for children must be reduced 
to individual details. There must be summaries, there must be 
generalizations. In a great many cases these will have so many 
elements in common that when one summary or one generaliza- 
tion has been properly founded on its supporting particulars, there 
will be other similar summaries and generalizations for which 
the process need not be repeated. They will have a meaning 
sufficiently definite without it. 


* Records of the Governor and Company of the Massachusetts Bay in 
New England, vol. I. 
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Tue RELATION OF ELEMENTARY History TO THE QUESTION OF 
HOW HistorIcaAL Facts ARE ESTABLISHED 


Up to this point history has been treated as if it represented a 
body of assured knowledge, and as if the problem of historical 
instruction in the elementary school were confined to interpreting 
selected portions of this knowledge. Such is the general con- 
ception of school history. Here and there, in discussions of the 
subject, it is hinted that doubts may, with profit, occasionally be 
raised in the minds of children as to the unerring accuracy of 
books. But anything that savors of “historical criticism” is likely 
at once to be relegated to a domain reserved for special investi- 
gators, whose explanations of how they know what they know 
about the past, and why they do not know more, are not to be 
considered a part of history at all. Doubtless there is a residuum 
of assured historical knowledge. Eighteenth century Johnson ap- 
parently thought so and, with the instincts of a literary man, found 
historians less tolerable on that account. According to Macau- 
lay’s representation of his sentiments, Johnson held that “the 
historian tells either what is false or what is true: in the former 
case, he is no historian: in the latter, he has no opportunity for 
displaying his abilities: for truth is one and all who tell the truth 
must tell it alike.” In a vein not altogether different, it is 
recorded of Fustel de Coulanges, nineteenth century historian, 
that, one day when he was lecturing and his students broke into 
applause, he stopped them with the remark: “Do not applaud 
me, it is not I who address you, it is history which speaks 
through me.’”? Writers of school books and of a certain type 
of popular histories have a way, consciously or unconsciously, 
of allowing history to speak through them. That is what gives 
to such works their general atmosphere of completeness and 


*Macaulay’s Essays, Three Volume Edition, I, 276. 
* St. Louis Congress of Arts and Sciences, II, 158. 
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undisputed fact. In a well-known and deservedly popular school 
history, in a passage taken almost at random, we read: 

“Christopher Columbus, the great discoverer, was born in 
Genoa, Italy, about 1436. He spent most of his early life at sea, 
and became an experienced navigator. He was a man who read 
widely and intelligently. When on shore his trade was the design- 
ing and making of maps. This occupation led him to think much 
about the shape of the earth, and he came to agree with those 
men who held that the earth is round like a globe. This belief 
led him to conclude that Asia could be reached by sailing west- 
ward, and that a new route to India could be opened.” By the 
side of this passage is a picture, labeled “Christopher Columbus.” 

This is a very simple and reasonable kind of history. A child 
can understand it, as it is intended that a child should. It is very 
interesting to know how Columbus looked, where he came from, 
and how he made up his mind that India could be reached by 
sailing westward. The same kind of knowledge is furnished by 
other writers of text-books. This is all very well. But what 
are the grounds for our assurance? A larger and more critical 
history informs us that, while a number of portraits exist with 
claims to the honor of representing Columbus, “there is no like- 
ness whose claim to consideration is indisputable.”? Concerning 
the other matters set forth so clearly in our school history another 
critical historian writes: 

“Christopher Columbus was born at some time between 1430 
and 1456, the precise date of this event being of slight importance 
nowadays, save to him who seeks to conjure up a picture of the 
great seaman as he paced the deck of his flagship off San Salvador 
on that pregnant October night in 1492. Henry Harisse and 
Justin Winsor unite in giving the date as 1446-47, and when these 
two agree one may as well follow them without more ado. Eight- 
een places claim Columbus as a native, but scholars unite in giv- 
ing that honor to Genoa or its immediate vicinity. At an early 
age he shipped on his first voyage, and kept on sailing the seas 
until, some years later, he found himself in Portugal, the fifteenth 
century meeting place of adventurous and scientific seamen.” 

“Exactly how or when Columbus made up his mind as to the 
shape of the earth, the feasibility of sailing westward to India, 


* Winsor, Narrative and Critical History, I1, 60. 
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and determined to do it, is not clear. Ferdinand Columbus, for 
instance, tells us that the Admiral was influenced by the works 
of Arab astronomers and by Ptolemy and the ancients ; but whether 
this should be taken in more than a general sense may be doubted. 
Another theory is that Columbus, studying the Jmago Mundi of 
Pierre d’Ailly, Bishop of Cambray, came across the old ideas 
which that compiler had borrowed from Roger Bacon. The 
first printed copy of the Jmago Mundi was made at Louvain not 
before 1480; but Columbus thought that the earth was round, 
before that time, and there is no evidence that he ever read the 
Bishop of Cambray’s work in manuscript. It is true that in the 
report of his third voyage (1498) he quoted a sentence from this 
book, and there still exists a copy of it with marginal notes in his 
handwriting, or in that of his brother, Bartholomew, for the 
writing of the two was much alike. But none of these things 
proves that he had read the work in manuscript, nor is there rea- 
son to suppose that the theories of the ancients had much, if any, 
direct influence upon him. If he had known of the Bishop of 
Cambray’s book before 1492, it is most probable that he would 
have used it as an authority to reénforce his ideas; but there is 
no evidence that he did this. Another way to account for Col- 
umbus’s opinions is to attribute great influence to the letters of 
Paolo dal Pozzo Tosconelli of Florence. Sir Clements R. Mark- 
ham even goes so far as to print them as ‘the sailing directions 
of Columbus.’ A more recent writer, Henry Vignaud, has gone 
to the other extreme and has denied that such letters ever 
existed.”* 

Which kind of history does the average reader who scans these 
passages prefer? Doubtless that in which the author writes as 
if he really knew. To be told, in substance, that there was once 
a man by the name of Christopher Columbus who made up his 
mind that India could be reached by sailing westward, and that 
considerable energy, most of it vain, has been expended in trying 
to discover when and where he was born and how he arrived at 
his epoch-making conclusion is confusing and generally unsatis- 
fying to that large class of persons who want something to believe 
about the past, not balanced opinions and argument. “It’s all in 
confidence,” says a delightful essayist, protesting, on behalf of the 


*Channing, History of the United States, I, 14-15. 
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“Gentle Reader,” against the ways of the critical historian, 
“speak out as one gentleman to another under a friendly roof! 
What do you think about it? No matter if you make a mistake 
or two, I'll forget most that you say anyway.’ A protest of a 
different character was voiced by Washington Irving when he 
wrote at the end of his own account of the early years of Col- 
umbus and the origin of the idea that India could be reached by 
a westward voyage: “There is a certain meddlesome spirit, which 
in the garb of learned research, goes prying about the traces of 
history, casting down its monuments, and marring and mutilating 
its fairest trophies. Care should be taken to vindicate great names 
from such pernicious erudition. It defeats one of the most 
salutary purposes of history, that of furnishing examples of what 
human genius and laudable enterprise may accomplish.” 

But there are doubts. What shall be done with them? Shall 
they be ignored? Shall they be covered by the dogmatism of the 
author? Suppose the assurance is in the writer and not in the 
knowledge, that what he writes is history only in the sense of his 
story, with the emphasis upon the his? Is it wholly beyond the 
province of elementary instruction to take any account of what 
histories really are, of how they are made, of what is involved in 
reading them intelligently? 

Here is a teacher of a fourth or fifth grade, let us say, who 
is called upon by the course of study to discuss with her class 
some of the peoples of antiquity. She has discovered that for 
certain subjects Herodotus seems to be a mine of information, 
and that, somehow, he has mastered the art of telling a story so 
as to be interesting, even in a translation. Shall the teacher 
content herself with merely telling or reading the stories? Will 
the children’s interest be lessened by raising, here and there, the 
question of how Herodotus got his information and the likelihood 
of its being true? The rdle of “Father of History,” which 
Herodotus has played so long, lends, it may be, a peculiar sense 
of fitness to the idea of raising such a question first with him. 
How shall it be managed so as to avoid the suspicion of “more 
university work for the grades?” 

In treading ground such as this the obligation to be concrete 


*Crothers, Gentle Reader, 173. 
* Columbus, Book I, end of Chapter 6. 
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is as binding as ever, and more so, if possible. A lesson like the 
following meets the conditions. 

Preliminary questions: What people are there in the world 
besides Americans? How do you know? Where do they live? 
Who are the oldest people in the world? 

On one occasion a girl knew that there were Germans in the 
world because she had heard her mother speak of a German 
woman. ‘The teacher wrote on the blackboard: “We may know 
of people by hearing about them.” A boy knew that there were 
Indians in the world because he had read about them in a book. 
The teacher wrote: “We may know of people by reading about 
them.” Another boy knew that there were Chinamen in the 
world because he had seen a Chinaman. He spoke with an air 
of conviction that seemed to express disapproval of hearsay or 
books as evidence, and a new look of intelligence swept over the 
class. They had all seen a Chinaman. The teacher wrote: “We 
may know of people by seeing them.” Before this last statement 
had been put on the board, the children were discussing the rela- 
tive merits of the three ways that had been suggested of knowing 
about people. It was unanimously agreed that the Indians were 
the oldest people in the world, on the ground, as one member of 
the class put it, that “they are the first people we read about in 
school.” This was the crudest piece of reasoning developed dur- 
ing the lesson. The children were told that the question was one 
which appeared to have been raised a long time ago down in 
Egypt ; for a traveler who went there has told us a story about it. 
The device described earlier in this paper was used to convey some 
impression of the lapse of time. The children had already heard 
of Egypt and had some conception of where it was. The story 
as told by Herodotus was then read: 

“The Egyptians before the reign of their King Psammetichus 
believed themselves to be the oldest of mankind. Psammetichus, 
however, wished to find out if this was true. So he took two 
children of the common sort and gave them over to a herdsman 
to bring up, charging him to let no one speak a word in their 
presence, but to keep them in a cottage by themselves, and take to 
them food and look after them in other respects. His object 
herein was to know, after the first babblings of infancy were over, 
what word they would speak first. The herdsman did as he was 
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told for two years, and at the end of that time on his opening the 
door of their room and going in, the children both ran up to him 
with outstretched arms and called, ‘Becos.’ When this first hap- 
pened, the herdsman took no notice; but afterwards when he 
observed on coming often to see them that the word was con- 
stantly in their mouths, he told the King and by his command 
brought the children into the King’s presence. Psammetichus 
himself then heard them say the word upon which he proceeded 
to ask what people there were who had anything they called 
‘Becos.’ Hereupon he learned that Becos was the Phrygian 
word for bread. The Egyptians then gave up claiming that they 
were the oldest people in the world and agreed that the Phrygians 
were older than they.” 

Children, even in a fourth grade, will readily anticipate most 
of the steps in this story, if given the opportunity. In a fifth or } 
sixth grade they are almost sure to raise on their own motion 
objections to the conclusion which the Egyptians are alleged to 
have drawn from the experiment. Discussion is almost sure to 
lead some one to suggest that the story is probably not true, and 
to ask if Herodotus really thought it was true, or expected any- 
body else to think so. This raises naturally the question of where 
Herodotus got the story anyway. The reading is resumed: 

“That these were the real facts, I learned at Memphis from 
the priests of Vulcan. The Greeks told other stories of how the 
children were brought up, but the priests said their bringing up 
was as I have stated it. I got much other information from con- 
versation with these priests while I was at Memphis and I even 
went to Heliopolis and to Thebes expressly to try whether the 
priests of those places would agree in their accounts with the 
priests at Memphis.’* 

The children thus see at once that Herodotus knew of the 
experiment credited to Psammetichus only through “hearing 
about it.” With this introduction, children so fortunate as to 
be allowed to travel for some weeks afterward with Herodotus, 
are found to be more or less on the alert to discover when he is 
talking about things that he has really seen and when he is talk- 
ing about things that he has merely heard or read. They acquire 


* Herodotus, Book II, 2. Slightly adapted. 
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a personal liking for the man and his ways that seems to deepen 
their interest in his stories. 

Those who are accustomed to slay ideas with epithets will 
doubtless detect in all this an attempt to discuss the “sources of 
Herodotus” with children. When the idea is expressed in that 
form it scarcely needs killing. It will die without assistance at 
the first glimmering of self-consciousness. The danger of attack 
from pretentious terminology is always present. The best that 
can be done about it is probably to follow one’s plow and watch 
the furrow. That leads, in the present instance, to the remark 
that the work begun with Herodotus may be easily extended to 
materials of a different character. Any one who will take the 
trouble to turn to a chapter like that in Ragozin’s Chaldea, on 
certain buried cities and how they were found,’ can scarcely fail 
to perceive the nature of the possibilities. A skilful teacher once 
went before a fourth grade with this chapter and developed such 
enthusiasm over the idea of digging into the earth and finding 
evidence of vanished peoples, that, although it was the last period 
of the morning session, the children begged and pleaded to have 
the lesson go on after the striking of the 12 o'clock bell. This 
particular class, in the course of the year, received impressions 
of the kind of material on which our knowledge of Greece and 
Rome and their oriental neighbors is based. They had some 
acquaintance with Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Plutarch, 
Livy, Tacitus. In the work of George Smith, and others like 
him, they found ideals distinctly not commercial and not military. 
Yet all this was but an incident of the year’s work. The main 
purpose was to form some conception of the manner of life among 
the ancients. The sources were often used because they furnished 
the most concrete material. But the idea was not to study history 
in the sources. Without sensible loss of time and without inter- 
ference with the main purpose, the other element was introduced, 
incidentally, but systematically, at places that naturally and 
obviously invited it. The presentation was oral. The children 
had no text-books and they were not required to do any regularly 
assigned reading. 

For those who may prefer some subject in American history, 
the adventures of the manuscript of Bradford’s History of Ply- 


*Pp. 12-35. 
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mouth Plantation furnish material of similar grade for devising 
an introduction to Bradford’s work, which may then be followed, 
somewhat after the manner proposed for Herodotus. The story 
of the manuscript is told in detail in the edition of Bradford 
published by the state of Massachusetts, now unfortunately out 
of print, but likely to be accessible in a good library. The latest 
reprint of the History is in the series of Original Narratives, pub- 
lished by Scribner’s Sons, and sold at three dollars a volume. 

When the stage is reached at which children begin to use 
formal text-books, these may serve as the point of departure for 
occasional illustration of how histories are made. It is the duty 
of teachers to point out recognized errors. Incidentally this may 
be turned to account in showing what is really involved in getting 
at the truth about a matter in history. In the seventh grade the 
colonial period of American history is usually treated for the first 
time with some degree of seriousness. Probably no subject of 
equal importance in that period has been dealt with so carelessly 
by text-book writers as that of colonial boundaries. This sub- 
ject is as likely as any to furnish ground in need of being cleared 
up by the teacher. It may therefore be allowed to supply an 
illustration. 

A well-known text-book, one of the two or three books most 
widely used for seventh-year history, and, on the whole, one of 
the most admirable, has the following account of the boundary 
provisions of the charter of 1606. 

“To the London Company the king granted the coast of North 
America about from Cape Fear to the mouth of the Potomac; to 
the Plymouth Company he granted the coast about from Long 
Island to Nova Scotia. These grants were to go in straight 
strips, or zones, across the continent from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Pacific (for so little was known about North American geog- 
raphy that a good many people believed the continent up here to 
be no wider than in Mexico). As for the middle strip, starting 
from the coast between the Potomac and the Hudson, it was open 
to the two companies, with the understanding that neither was to 
plant a colony within 100 miles of any settlement already begun 
by the other. This meant practically that it was likely to be con- 
trolled by whichever company should first come into the field 
with a flourishing colony. This made it worth while to act 
promptly.” 
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An average seventh grade can read and interpret this para- 
graph. Several text-books have maps showing the parallel strips 
running across the continent. If the particular text in use does 
not contain such a map, pupils can readily work one out on the 
board with the assistance of the teacher. How did the writer of 
this paragraph know that the boundaries were as he has described 
them? Let the class make suggestions. A little discussion will 
prepare the way to the charter itself. The charter was granted 
by King James I in 1606. ‘The portions essential for the present 
purpose follow. 

“That Part of America, commonly called virciniA, and other 
Parts and Territories in America, either appertaining unto us, or 
which are not now actually possessed by any Christian Prince or 
People, situate, lying, and being all along the Sea Coasts, between 
four and thirty Degrees of Northerly Latitude from the Equi- 
noctial Line, and five and forty Degrees of the same Latitude, 
and in the mainland between the same four and thirty and five 
and forty Degrees, and the Islands thereunto adjacent, or within 
one hundred Miles of the Coast thereof.” 

This should be read very slowly and imaged step by step, 
What was “That part of America commonly called Virginia?” 
Recall the origin of the name. What was the grant to Raleigh? 
His charter, granted by Elizabeth, gave him “Free libertie and 
licence from time to time, and at all times for ever hereafter, to 
discover, search, finde out, and view such remote, heathen, and 
barbarous lands, countreis, and territories, not actually possessed 
of any Christian Prince, nor inhabited by Christian People, as to 
him . . . shall seeme good, and the same to have, hold, occupie 
and enjoy ....” How did Raleigh know this meant America? 
What lands had been “viewed” by him or for him? What lands 
had been occupied? This line of questioning will bring out the 
vagueness from which Virginia is now about to emerge. Return- 
ing to the extract from the charter of 1606, what lands in Amer- 
ica were at that time possessed by Christian princes or peoples? 
What is meant by the “Equinoctial Line”? Find “four and thirty 
Degrees of Northerly Latitude” on the sea coast; “five and forty 
Degrees.” Draw lines on the blackboard to represent the paral- 
lels of 34° and 45°. Mark the points where the sea coast would 
be. Sketch the general trend of the coast line between these 
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parallels. Draw a line one hundred miles from the coast. How 
much of the land can thus far be definitely located ? 

Teachers must allow a sufficient time exposure in work of this 
character. The charter continues: 

“And to that End, and for the more speedy Accomplishment 
of their said intended Plantation and Habitation there, are 
desirous to divide themselves into two several Colonies and Com- 
‘panies; the one consisting of certain Knights, Gentlemen, Mer- 
chants and other Adventurers, of our city of London and 
elsewhere, . . . . And the other consisting of sundry Knights, 
Gentlemen, Merchants, and other Adventurers, of our Cities of 
Bristol and Exeter, and of our Town of Plymouth, and of other 
Places,.... That the said... . Adventurers of and for our 
City of London, and all such others, as are, or shall be, joined 
unto them of that Colony, shall be called the first Colony; And 
they shall and may begin their said first Plantation and Habitation, 
at any Place upon the said Coast of Virginia or America, where 
they shall think fit and convenient, between the said four and 


thirty and one and forty Degrees of the said Latitude; And... . 
that . . . . [the] others of the Town of Plymouth . . . . or else- 
where, . . . . shall be called the second Colony; and that they 


shall and may begin their said Plantation and Seat of their first 
abode and Habitation, at any Place upon the said Coast of Vir- 
ginia and America, where they shall think fit and convenient, be- 
tween eight and thirty Degrees of the said Latitude, and five and 
forty Degrees of the same Latitude ;” 

‘The line of questioning indicated after the first extract from 
the charter should be followed, step by step. The word “Adven- 
turers” needs explanation. The children can find it in the dic- 
tionary. Thus far in the charter, has any land actually been 
granted to anybody? What is granted? Be sure that this is 
clear. Add to the blackboard sketch lines to represent the paral- 
lels of 38° and 41°. Write in “First Colony” and “Second 
Colony.” Now turn to what is actually granted. 

“And they shall have all the Lands, Soils, Grounds, Havens, 
Ports, Rivers, Mines, Minerals, Woods, Marshes, Waters, Fish- 
ings, Commodities, and Hereditaments, whatsoever, from the 
first Seat of their Plantation and Habitation by the Space of 
fifty like English Miles,.... all alongst the said Coast of 
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Virginia and America, towards the West and Southwest, or 
towards the South, as the Coast lyeth, and all the Islands within 
one hundred Miles, directly over against the said Sea Coast; And 
also all the Lands, soils, [etc.] . . . . from the said Place of their 
first Plantation and Habitation for the Space of fifty like Miles, 
all alongst the said Coast of Virginia and America, towards the 
East and Northeast, or towards the North, as the Coast lyeth, and 
all the Islands also within one hundred Miles directly over against 
the same Sea Coast; and also, . .. . from the same fifty miles 
every way on the Sea Coast, directly into the Main Land, by the 
Space of one hundred like English miles; ... . 

“Provided always, and our Will and Pleasure herein is, that 
the Plantation and Habitation of such of the said Colonies, as 
shall last plant themselves, as aforesaid, shall not be made within 
one hundred like English Miles of the other of them that first 
began to make their Plantation, as aforesaid.’ 

Where was the first plantation of the “first colony”? Block 
out on the blackboard its land grant. Where was the first plan- 
tation of the “second colony”? Block out its land grant. Sup- 
pose the “first colony” had first settled in latitude 39°, could the 
“second colony” have settled in latitude 40°? In latitude 38%4°? 
Why? The study will naturally conclude with a comparison of 
the two maps. Can both be right? Which one is wrong? Com- 
pare with the map, if there is one, in the text-book that may be in 
the hands of the class. It should be said that the text-book quoted 
has a footnote explaining that the sea to sea provision was added 
by the charter of 1609. But even that charter did not provide 
for “straight strips, or zones.” Whether a text-book is right or 
wrong in the matter, the difference, in any event, between taking 
the text-book conclusions ready made and taking our own con- 
clusions worked out from the charter itself is the difference be- 
tween /earning an answer to a problem and working the problem. 
A single exercise of this kind, by giving an impression of the 
nature of the problem, makes any later reference to boundary 
questions in the colonies more intelligible. 

In dealing thus with a charter we ask only, “What does it 
mean?” For exercises that involve the question “Is it true?” 
some of the familiar stories in Ameriean history offer inviting 


* American History Leaflet, No. 16. 
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material. Did Pocahontas save the life of Captain John Smith? 
Did Paul Revere come at “two by the village clock” to “the 
bridge in Concord town”? Did George Rogers Clark tell the 
fiddler at Kaskaskia to fiddle on under the flag of Virginia? Did 
Thomas Jefferson ride on horseback to the Capitol on inaugura- 
tion day? 

It is not at all necessary or even desirable that every look 
behind a history should inspire skepticism. It may be quite as 
valuable to discover that a story is true; its facts often become 
much more interesting after a little glance at the materials from 
which they were derived. The incidents must be simple: the 
signing of the Mayflower Compact, the flight of Roger Williams 
from Massachusetts, how Lafayette was welcomed at Boston in 
1824. Both kinds of exercises should be represented. 

Facts worked out in this way in the form of answers to simple 
problems, carefully restricted and clearly defined, make a deeper 
impression than the mere reading of answers. They are there- 
fore remembered longer and more definitely. Our conception of 
historical facts in general is clarified after thus earning a few 
instead of merely learning them. We have a new kind of respect 
for facts. The work makes for habits of accuracy. It makes 
us look at words more closely. Such results can readily be ob- 
served in children. But the general purpose of the exercises, as 
has already been remarked, is to convey some impression of how 
histories are made. The exercises should on principle be limited 
in number, even though there were no conditions imposed by the 
time allowance for the history recitation. Half a dozen carefully 
developed in class in the course of the year’s work will sufficiently 
serve the main purpose. 
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VI 


Tue Use or Histories 


Most of those who have written about the aims of historical 
instruction in the elementary school have mentioned, at least 
incidentally, the cultivation of a taste for history, which, by impli- 
cation, must mean a taste for histories. At the same time, the 
impression is often specifically conveyed that children are not to 
read histories. “Our learned and more exhaustive historical 
works,” says a writer who has himself rendered valuable service 
in providing interesting material to supplement text-books, “are 
beyond the reach of most busy people, nor are they adapted to 
use in schools. Between these two extremes, the condensed text- 
book and the ponderous volumes of the historian, we find many 
books of great value—biographies, memoirs, histories of limited 
periods, or of particular localities—but none of these, as far as 
the author knows, is fitted for the use of schools or was prepared 
with that end in view.”* 

That the end in view was not to reach children may be readily 
granted. The question of fitness is debatable. The matter can be 
tested in a very simple manner by putting this author’s own ac- 
count of Lafayette’s visit to America in 1824 by the side of the 
account in Josiah Quincy’s Figures of the Past, or his account of 
the first inauguration of George Washington by the side of the 
account in Schouler, or McMaster, or even Maclay’s Journal. 
Einhard’s Charlemagne can be read almost entire by a fifth grade. 
Parkman read by the teacher will hold the attention of a fourth 
grade and can be read by a sixth grade. Bradford’s Plymouth 
Plantation will drive other accounts from the field in a seventh 
grade. There is much even in Henry Adams that can be read by 
an eighth grade. Many important and extended biographies can 
be turned to account for particular episodes. It is a mistake to 
assume, as it often is assumed, that the larger and more special 
histories lose availability for school purposes in proportion to 


*Elson, Side Lights on American History, I, p. vii. 
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their size and scientific value. There is the problem of getting 
the money to buy them. But that is a different matter. There 
is the problem of selecting what is suitable. But that is simply 
a matter of pedagogical discretion. The main difficulty is a lack 
of conviction on the subject among teachers. 

The lack of conviction is due in part to a lack of acquaintance 
with histories of the better sort, and with historical literature 
proper, for which, teachers, under present conditions of training, 
can scarcely be held responsible, and in part to a prevalent belief 
that material confessedly not historical, in any strict sense, pos- 
sesses, in addition to its other merits, the virtue of instilling a 
taste for serious history. At the proper intellectual stage, there- 
fore, children may be counted upon to pass easily and naturally 
from romance and poetry dealing with historical themes, for 
example, to histories. History is thus, in effect, brought within 
the circle of school influences without the trouble of applying 
historical canons to the construction of school programs. His- 
torians have themselves delivered encomiums upon the romantic 
treatment of history. Thierry, it is said, got his inspiration for 
the Norman Conquest from Sir Walter Scott, and Parkman, it is 
said, got his inspiration for France and England in North Amer- 
ica from James Fenimore Cooper. Why, then, should not chil- 
dren, in due time, turn eagerly from Evangeline to Parkman, or 
from Standish of Standish to Bradford’s History? 

The extent to which this may be true is not easy to determine, 
because so many other influences begin to play upon life at the 
close of the elementary school period. Of those who close their 
school career at this stage, some undoubtedly become readers and 
students of serious history; but information concerning the par- 
ticular source of their inspiration is not readily available. The 
character of what passes for history in popular discussion would 
hardly indicate that the number of such readers and students is 
great. For those who go on with their studies in school or col- 
lege, simple tests are possible; but it is difficult to distinguish 
between results properly to be credited to elementary instruction 
and results properly to be credited to secondary instruction. So 
far as acquaintance with histories is concerned, there does not 
appear to be much to credit in any event. An inquiry carried on 
for a dozen years among graduates of high schools and normal 
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schools representing a considerable part of the entire country, and 
including many teachers of long experience in the grades, has, in 
several thousand instances, elicited the important information that 
Barnes and Montgomery are the chief American historians. 
Bancroft, Parkman and Prescott are mentioned rather frequently, 
but, among those who have come within scope of the inquiry, it 
has been a rare occurrence to find a person who could tell what 
any of these historians wrote. 

The principle of the easy passage from the romantic to the 
serious treatment of history, if sound for children, ought to be 
sound for teachers too. The vogue of historical novels ought, 
then, to argue, among teachers, a widening interest in histories. 
Within the period and the group embraced in the inquiry already 
mentioned, it has been found that about seventy teachers in the 
grades will testify to a belief that historical novels cultivate a 
taste for histories where one teacher will profess actually to have 
been led in that way to histories. But whether the latter were 
large or small volumes, whether they were bound in black or in 
blue, whether they were text-books or encyclopedias, the profess- 
ing teacher has rarely been willing either to assert or deny. In 
the case of the others, it has been fairly apparent that historical 
novels often do cultivate a taste for historical novels. While the 
condition is not one to warrant sweeping generalization, it may 
at least be allowed to inspire a certain attitude of skepticism 
toward the claim, so often made, that an easy and natural bridge 
to histories may be built from materials supplied by myth, 
romance, and poetry. 

As early as the sixth year children may with profit begin to 
find some things for themselves. They may be instructed in the 
use of tables of contents and indexes and told how to follow 
bibliographical hints in the margins of books and in the footnotes. 
Their first quests should be for answers to very specific questions : 
Was gunpowder used at the battle of Crécy? What was a “free- 
man” in early Massachusetts? What did John Adams give as the 
reason for asking Jefferson to write the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? Such questions should grow naturally out of class 
discussions. The children will raise many questions themselves 
which can properly be disposed of in this way. With four or five 
books—the number should not be too imposing—so placed that 
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children can conveniently get at them, the problem of finding 
things will be attacked with zest. This is one way of sampling 
books not intended peimarily for consumption in the elementary 
school. For the gunpowder question, for example, a sixth grade 
may be allowed to look in Froissart, Robinson’s Western Europe, 
Kitchin’s History of France, and Green’s Short History of the 
English People. On one occasion when this was proposed, the 
teacher of the class protested somewhat violently against such a 
task for “poor little minds.” “But,” she added, “it won’t do any 
great harm, for you can’t get them to do it.” Some days later 
the teacher had a different grievance. The children, she com- 
plained, had become so interested in the gunpowder question that 
they were neglecting more important work. 

When the seventh grade is reached, assigned readings outside 
ot the text may be made a regular feature of the history work. 
They should be definite and not too long. For the standard 
histories, the references should be to special incidents and 
episodes. The table of contents in a work like McMaster’s His- 
tory of the People of the United States suggests these in great 
variety. Where library facilities are limited, it is well to divide 
a class into sections, each section to have the use of the books 
during regular study hours on certain days of the week only, and, 
on certain other days to have the privilege of taking books home 
over night. The extent to which books are taken home will 
furnish a ready test of the interest that may be aroused. Read- 
ings may be assigned by the week. To avoid unnecessary loss 
of time in the recitation, the readings should be posted near the 
place where the books are kept. The children are then to look 
for their assignments without any further directions. There 
should be talks about the writers of the more important books. 
Contrary to a general theory, children can be interested in men 
like Petrarch and Parkman and the problems that confronted 
them in writing books as well as in John Smith and Miles Standish 
and the problems that confronted them in killing Indians. Chil- 
dren appreciate Petrarch’s complaint that, in his day, it was easier 
to write a book than to get one properly copied. “Such,” he 
said, “is the ignorance, laziness, or arrogance of these fellows,” 
referring to copyists, “that, strange as it may seem, they do not 
reproduce what you give them but write out something quite 
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different.” Children are interested in learning about the first 
printed books and the feverish demand for,them that was some- 
times manifested. ‘Do you wish any of thef{?” writes a scholar, 
in the early days of printing, to a friend, afterigforming him of 
a wagon load of classics expected in Basle. “If so, tell me imme- 
diately and send the money, for no sooner is such a freight landed \ 
than thirty buyers start up for each volume, merely asking ‘what*s* 
the price?’ and tearing each other’s eyes out to get hold of them.’ 
The circumstances under which Parkman wrote his books make 
a ready appeal. Talks about books and bookish men add to the 
interest in books. 

More history can be read to children from histories and more 
history can be read by children in histories than is generally sus- 
pected. Many of the larger works are more readily followed 
than the school books, because of their greater concreteness. The 
selection of history books from which to read to children may be 
an important factor in forming their historical tastes even before 
they begin to read anything for themselves. There are some 
books that should not be made over. A protest recently voiced 
against this tendency in dealing with literature applies also to 
history. “The noble heritage of great books that awaits every 
cultivated person is dealt out ahead of time in shreds and patches, 
in ineffective lumps, in diluted extracts. The publishers’ cata- 
logues are filled with the titles: tales from this master, a child’s 
version of that, vignettes from the other. . . . All that has made 
the book delightful has been left out, the personal equation, the 
living presence of the writer as perceived in his immortal words, 
for these have been displaced by two syllabled imitations. The 
spark of the divine has been quenched. And there is really no 
stopping place. As writers multiply, new incursions will be 
made. We may have The Child’s Own Faust, Machiavelli for 
Little Tots, Rebelais in Simple Words, The Westminster Confes- 
sion in Easy Rhymes, Little Dramas from Aeschylus.”* History 
like literature, may be spoiled by bringing it “down to the child’s 
effortless understanding.” It must be a matter of common obser- 
vation among teachers that the ability of children to comprehend, 


*Robinson and Rolfe, Petrarch, 28. 
* Janssen, German People, I, 19. 
* Educational Bi-Monthly, February, 1908, p. 225. 
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in the early years of the elementary school, is considerably in 
advance of their ability to read. It would be an abnormal fourth 
grade that could read with ease and certainty the works of Francis 
Parkman, but any one who has tried it knows that a fourth grade 
by no means abnormal will listen with pleasure to a teacher’s 
readings from Parkman. When a better course is so obvious, it 
is unfortunate that the dull hand of pedagogy should persist in 
its efforts to rewrite for children an author like Parkman. 

Numerous lists of books suitable for supplementary reading 
in elementary history have been published. From the standpoint 
of history, it is somewhat unfortunate that a reasonable degree 
of historical accuracy has, in many cases, not been considered a 
necessary quality in the books admitted. Conditions are now 
improving and it may be hoped that the forthcoming Report of 
the Committee of Eight will contain more discriminating lists.* 

* For representative lists of general scope already published, see Gordy 
and Twitchell, Pathfinder in American History, Part I, 101-102, Part II, 
235-251; Mace, Method in History, 309-311; McMurry, Special Method 
in History, 271-291. 

For a critical appraisal of many of the books thus listed, see Larned, 
Literature of American History. 

For a short list, see the last section of this paper. 
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VII 


THe PROBLEM OF FINDING WHAT IS SIGNIFICANT IN HIsToRY 


The question of what is really important to know in history 
must always be with us. Each age looks at the past in its own 
way and records itself from the standpoint of its own dominant 
interests. The first historians told stories. Their interest was 
mainly zsthetic. They wrote to please themselves and their 
public. Whether the stories were true or not was a matter that 
did not worry greatly either the historian or his public. Another 
stage was reached when history became didactic. The aim was 
then to be instructive, to teach, especially to kings and other 
mighty men, “historic lessons.” Doubtless there were times when 
a few grains of truth about the past would have spoiled the “les- 
sons.” The scenes are shifted, the moral changes, but histories 
of these types are produced in every generation. With scientific 
historians, the all-absorbing purpose is to find out what the past 
was, how it came to be what it was, and how the present grew 
out of it. This introduces a new standard by which to judge of 
the significance of facts. But even the scientific historians are 
not agreed as to what particular things are significant. That 
one thing rather than another is retained in the world’s memory 
may, after all, be due only to the personal curiosity, or caprice, 
or peculiar interest of some observer in the past, who, perhaps, 
did not even take the trouble to tell the truth, and to the accident 
which preserved one record and destroyed another. Some periods 
have long histories, not because they are important, but because 
the records are abundant. Some periods have short histories, 
not because they are unimportant, but because the records are 
scarce. Often the best reason that can be given for keeping a 
fact alive is that some Herodotus or Livy once gave it a place in 
a narrative which the world refuses to forget, or that some bit of 
nameless parchment, sole survivor of its day, happens to contain 
it. One recorder in the past may have wanted to know only how 
statues were made, another how a city was governed, another 
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how an army was managed, another how reading was taught, 
another how a fortune was made, and another may have wanted 
only inspiration, or a good story. Of all these, perhaps, only the 
good story survives. Thus, in one way or another, it often hap- 
pens that we can know a good deal about matters that seem to us 
quite unimportant, and nothing at all about matters that seem to 
us really essential to an understanding of the past. 

From a mass of knowledge so largely permeated by what is 
arbitrary and accidental, so dependent for relative emphasis upon 
changes in taste or point of view, it is difficult at best to select 
facts for presentation in school which shall not, at the first gather- 
ing of educators called to view the selection, appear to be in 
chronic need of revision. Education and history both impose 
conditions. The first demands the exclusion of everything in 
the past which has not left traces sufficiently enduring to be found 
in the life of the present. But when a condition in Ancient Greece 
is approached because it seems to throw light on a condition in 
modern America, we are at once confronted with the need of 
understanding the Greeks to understand the condition in Greece. 
This introduces a series of facts many of which immediately fall 
under suspicion on the ground of not being themselves directly 
related to the present. On the other hand, the same facts are 
almost sure to create a demand for fresh explanations which must, 
perhaps, be sought outside of Greece itself. It was once a fashion 
to begin the history of one’s own time with an account of the 
creation of the world, and there is still something to be said in 
favor of the principle. That the present is the goal we all agree. 
That the influences which have been most enduring and the facts 
which explain them should be set forth in school we all agree. 
But that is not enough. The principle must be applied. There 
is need of doing for the elementary school from the standpoint 
of American conditions what M. Seignobos has undertaken to do 
for the French Lycées from the standpoint of conditions in 
France, that is, to provide a series of properly graded text-books 
which shall tell in a connected way the story of what is most 
significant in man’s experience in the world, from the time that 
history introduces him, to his latest development in the United 
States. The possibility of doing this in four volumes designed 
for the last four years of the elementary school will at once be 
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denied, both by educators and historians. So much remains un- 
settled that the task may easily seem discouraging. Why have 
any European history in the elementary school at all? Is not 
American history sufficient for American children? The very 
fact that questions as fundamental as these are still subject to 
debate is indicative of the length of the road to be traveled. The 
argument for European history is now being reinforced by claims 
of a type applied with success in other fields. In communities 
peopled largely by Germans, shall there not be German history? 
In communities peopled largely by Scandinavians, shall there not 
be Scandinavian history? And so on for other elements repre- 
sented in the American population. There would be some curious 
history programs in our greater cities, if this principle of selection 
should ever come to prevail; but no more curious than some 
already in effect. A few years ago, one of the newer states of 
this Union—it had been in existence rather more than fifty years 
—made state history obligatory for teachers. As a result, the 
high schools began at once to introduce the subject into their 
curricula. One of the most progressive announced with pride 
that, in the senior year, state history would be taught during the 
first semester, and medieval and modern European history dur- 
ing the second semester. Probably no one would deny that the 
development of the United States should be the chief theme in 
elementary history in the United States. The historical argu- 
ment for European history is simply that this theme is not intel- 
ligible without the European background. Nor does that back- 
ground become insignificant after the War of Independence. It 
is not alone the influence of international relations that is to be 
considered. The transition from Europe to America was not 
completed in colonial days. There is a sense in which it is even 
less complete now than it was then. There are more Americans 
in the making now than there were then. There is more occasion 
for understanding Europe now than there was then. Yet some 
recent text-books have less rather than more of the European 
background. 

The problem of revising current offerings of facts in ele- 
mentary history needs the attention both of students of education 
and of students of history. At present we are teaching, especially 
in the last two years, too much and too little. We need less and 
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more. We need light on what to put in, and light on what to 
leave out. Associations of history teachers might contribute more 
toward a solution of this problem, if they would devote themselves 
oftener to the specific question of why some particular facts are 
important and cthers not. The recent fate of 476 a.p. before 
one of these associations might be shared by some other equally 
famous facts if similar proceedings were instituted against them.* 

The important work of suggesting in the form of a somewhat 
detailed course of study the facts of most worth in history for 
American children has been undertaken by the Committee of 
Eight of the American Historical Association. The members 
of this committee are: J. A. James, Professor of History, North- 
western University, Chairman; H. E. Bourne, Professor of His- 
tory, Western Reserve University; E. C. Brooks, Superintendent 
of Schools, Goldsboro, North Carolina; Wilbur F. Gordy, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts; Mabel Hill, 
Department of History, State Normal School, Lowell, Massa- 
-chusetts ; Julius Sachs, Professor of Secondary Education, Teach- 
ers College, New York; H. W. Thurston, Chief Probation Officer, 
Chicago ; J. H. Van Sickle, Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore. 
The report of the Committee will probably be published before 
the end of the present year. It is a document that should be in 
the hands of every teacher in every grade of the elementary school 
in which history is taught. 


*See Report, New England History Teachers’ Association, 1906. 
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THE QUESTION OF EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND VALUES 


Assuming that history in the elementary school can, with 
proper attention to the conditions of securing concreteness in pres- 
entation, be made more seriously historical both in the selection 
of materials and in the manner of dealing with them, there remains 
the question of its significance as a force in the education of chil- 
dren. While this question lies beyond the scope of the present 
discussion, its fundamental importance is freely conceded. In 
general, it may be said that most of the claims made for history 
as a school study are as valid for history that aims to be his- 
torical as for history that aims to be literary or sociological or 
ethical. It is in the demand for ideals, for inspiration, that the 
need of making history over is likely to be most keenly felt. 
“Teachers,” we are informed, “must feel their responsibility to 
set before their pupils from the historic page, the highest ideals 
of conduct and character. They must possess both the knowledge 
and the courage to enlarge here and cut out there.”* The dif- 
ficulty of always reconciling this responsibility with the respon- 
sibility for keeping school history historical must be apparent to 
all. One way out of the difficulty is simply to repudiate history 
whenever it happens to interfere with the uses of history. This 
is very confusing to one who is trying to understand current dis- 
cussions of aims and values in the teaching of history. On one 
page it seems really to be the value of history that is under dis- 
cussion. We are told how important the past is as an aid to 
understanding the present. It must be, then, that we are expected 
to understand the past. But, on the next page, it is apparently 
the value of something else that is under consideration. The 
heroes of history are not to be treated as men, but as pieces of 
educational apparatus. In the preface to his work on the Schism, 
written about five hundred years ago, Dietrich von Niem has a 
somewhat bewildering enumeration of things desirable to man, 
which, he says, are to be attained only through history. But 

* Report No. 4, New England History Teachers’ Association, p. 30. 
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there is a condition attached. The passage closes with a solemn 
petition to be delivered from dealing in fiction. To Dietrich’s 
medizval mind the uses of history were many, but he wished it 
to be distinctly understood that he was speaking of history. If 
modern writers on education who share Dietrich’s views as to the 
value of history would always take the trouble to be as specific as 
he was, it would be easier to discover just what they expect of 
history. 

The importance of ethical standards and the need of ethical 
stimulus in our modern life can be denied by no one; the exped- 
iency of “whitewashing” history to secure them may well be 
doubted. The whole question of aims and values in history as a 
school study, is, however, one too largely determined from data 
established by mere assertion to be quite conclusive. The way, 
after all, to find out whether history can be presented to children 
is to expose them to history, and the way to determine the value 
of historical instruction is to observe the results of historical 
instruction. 
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IX 
A Snort List oF Booxs 


The conclusions indicated in the course of this discussion can 
to a certain extent be tested by the use of the materials inserted 
in the body of the paper. For teachers who may be disposed to 
extend the test, a short list of books is here appended. There is 
so little uniformity among elementary schools in the arrange- 
ment of periods and topics in history for the various grades that 
it is hardly worth while to classify the books according to grades. 
Most of the books named contain some material which the teacher 
can adapt to a third grade. Some of them contain material which 
can be adapted even to a first grade. Much can be read, with 
slight change, to grades above the third, and this is what is pro- 
posed, in the main, for fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. Children 
in the last two years of the elementary school can themselves read 
properly selected passages in any of the books named. Most of 
the books can also be used by a sixth grade for exercises in find- 
ing answers to specific questions of the kind suggested above in 
the section on the use of histories. 

In dealing with material of this character, it is desirable that 
teachers should be familiar with the treatment of it in some of the 
more extended text-books. These will help to preserve a sense 
of historical perspective. A few such works are, therefore, in- 
cluded in the list. If the material proposed is found suitable, the 
text-books named all contain bibliographical suggestions which 
may be accepted as guides in the selection of additional material. 


ANCIENT 


For teachers: Botsford, Greece, and Rome. The Macmillan Company. 
Each $1.10. Or West, Ancient World, Allyn & Bacon. $1.50. 
Herodotus, Rawlinson’s translation, edited by Grant. 2 vols. Scribners. 
$3.50. 
Representative topics: Egypt “the gift of the Nile,” Bk. II, 5-10, 13, 
14, 19-28, 97; the city of Babylon, Bk. I, 178-181; the story of 
Cyrus, Bk. I, 73-92; the battle of Marathon, Bk. VI, 107-117. (The 
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numbers here refer to chapters.) If the cost of this edition seems too 
great, Cary’s translation, while less satisfactory, may be substituted. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.00. A literal translation of Books VI 
and VII is published by Hinds and Noble at 50 cts. The use to be 
made of Herodotus has already been indicated. 

Maspero, Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria. Appleton. $1.50. 
Representative topics: The Egyptians—food, clothing, houses, work, 
amusements, pp. 1-36; religion, funeral customs, judgment of the dead, 
pp. 131-152; Assyrian customs, pp. 215-232. 

Blimner, Home Life of the Greeks. Cassell. $2.00. 

Representative topics: Education, Chap. 3; daily life within and with- 
out the house, Chap. 5; meals and social entertainments, Chap. 6; 
agriculture, trade, and handicraft, Chap. 14. 

Church, Roman Life in the Days of Cicero. The Macmillan Company. 
50 cts. 

Botsford, Story of Rome as the Greeks and Romans tell it. Macmillan. 
go cts. “Chiefly biography and character from the sources.” 

These books contain material suitable for oral presentation or for 
reading to a fourth, fifth, or sixth grade. 


MEDL£VAL AND Mopern European HIstory 


For teachers: Robinson, Western Europe, Ginn & Co. $1.60. 

Harding, Story of the Middle Ages, Scott, Foresman. 60 cts. A suitable 
text-book for a fifth or sixth grade. 

Tacitus, Germania. Translations and Reprints from the Original Sources 
of European History. University of Pennsylvania. Series of 1899. 
No. 3. 15 cts. Representative topics in chapters 4-18, 26. Can be 
read to a fifth grade. 

Einhard (Eginhard), Charlemagne. American Book Co. 30 cts. 
Representative topics in chapter 4 and chapters 17-33. Fifth or sixth 
grade. 

Archer and Kingsford, Crusades. Putnam. $1.50. 

Representative topics: Early pilgrimages to the Holy Land, pp. 2-13; 
the march to Antioch, Chap. 3; capture of Jerusalem, Chap. 5; the 
campaigns of Richard, Chap. 22; arms and armor, Chap. 23. Fifth or 
sixth grade. 

Froissart, Chronicles. Macmillan. $1.25. 

Representative topics: Causes of the Hundred Years’ War, Chaps. 5, 
28; battle of Crécy, Chaps. 128-132; battle of Poitiers, Chaps. 159-164. 
Sixth grade. 

Robinson, Readings in European History. 2 vols. Ginn & Co. $1.50 per 
vol. 

There is a good deal of material in these two volumes of extracts 
from the sources suitable for presentation to a sixth grade. 
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Robinson and Beard, Development of Modern Europe. 2 vols. Ginn & 
Co. Vol. I, $1.50, Vol. II, $1.60. 
Seventh or eighth grade. 

Green, Short History of the English People. Harper & Bros. $1.20. 
Seventh or eighth grade. 


AMERICAN History 


For teachers: Channing, Students’ History. The Macmillan Company. 
$1.40. 
Higginson, Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers. Longmans, 
Green & Co., $1.20. 
Stories of the Northmen, Columbus, the Cabots, Verrazano, Cabeza de 
Vaca, Cartier, De Soto, Ribaut and Laudonniére, Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert, Capt. John Smith, Champlain, Hudson, the Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans, as told in the sources. Sixth or seventh grade. 
American History Leaflets. Edited by Hart and Channing. P. P. Sim- 
mons, N. Y. 10 cts. each. 
Representative numbers : 
No. 1. The letter of Columbus . . . . announcing his discovery, with 
extracts from his Journal. 
No. 9. Documents describing the voyage of John Cabot in 1497. 
No. 16. Documents illustrating the territorial development of the 
United States, 1584-1774. 
No. 18. Lincoln’s Inaugural and first message to Congress, 1861. 
No. 29. The early history of Plymouth. Extracts from Bradford and 
Mount. 
No. 30. Constitutional doctrines of Webster, Hayne, and Calhoun. 
Sixth to eighth grade. 
Old South Leaflets, Directors of Old South Work. Boston. 5 cts. each. 
Representative numbers: 
No. 7. Charter of Massachusetts Bay. 
No. 29. The discovery of America from the Life of Columbus by his 


son. 

No. 32. Marco Polo’s account of Japan and Java. 

No. 43. George Rogers Clark’s account of the capture of Vincennes. 
No. 68. Gov. Hutchinson’s account of the Boston Tea Party. 

No. 77. Cotton Mather’s Lives of Bradford and Winthrop. 

No. 78. First number of the “Liberator.” 

No. 82. Story of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


No. 116. Drake on the coast of California. 


No. 151. Commodore Perry’s landing in Japan, 1853. Official report. 
Sixth to eighth grade. 
Johnston and Woodburn, American Orations, 4 vols. $1.25 per vol. 
Representative orations: 
Patrick Henry, Convention of Delegates, I, 18-23, 340-343; Fisher 
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Ames on British Treaty, I, 112-130, 359-361; Webster and Hayne, 
I, 233-302, 380-392; Wendell Phillips on the murder of Lovejoy, II, 
102-114, 366-371; Webster, Seventh of March speech, II, 161-201, 
388-407 ;Sumner, Crime against Kansas, III, 88-120, 354-362; Jeffer- 
son Davis, Farewell to Senate, III, 320-320, 413-416; Beecher, Liver- 
peol address, IV, 93-122, 443-450; Lincoln, Gettysburg address; 
Second Inaugural; IV, 123-128, 450. Eighth grade. 
Josiah Quincy, Figures of the Past. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
Representative topics: 
Lafayette in Boston, 101-109; Lafayette and Col. Huger, 110-126; 
Daniel Webster at home, 138-146; Jackson in Massachusetts, 352- 
376. Eighth grade. 

Hart, Source Readers. 4 vols. The Macmillan Company. Fifth to 
seventh grade. 

Hart, Source Book. The Macmillan Company. 60 cts. Seventh or 
eighth grade. 

Franklin, Autobiography (Riverside Literature Series). Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 40 cts. Sixth or seventh grade. 

Scudder, Washington (Riverside Literature Series). Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 40 cts. Sixth or seventh grade. 

Lodge, Washington, 2 vols.; Lodge, Webster; Morse. Lincoln, 2 vols.; 
(American Statesmen Series). Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 per 
vol. Eighth grade. 

Schouler, Jefferson (Makers of America Series). Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.00. Eighth grade. 

Brown, Andrew Jackson (Riverside Biographical Series). Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 75 cts. Eighth grade. 

Parkman, Struggle for a Continent. Edited by Pelham Edgar. Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50. A volume of extracts from Parkman’s works. 
Can be read by sixth to eighth grades. 

Fiske, Discovery of America, 2 vols., Virginia and her Neighbors, 2 vols.; 
Beginnings of New England; Dutch and Quaker Colonies, 2 vols.; 
American Revolution, 2 vols.; Critical Period. Houghton Mifflin & 
Co. $2.00 per vol. Seventh or eighth grade. 

Schouler, Eighty Years of Union. Extracts from the author’s larger work. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.75. Eighth grade. 

McMaster, History of the People of the United States. 6 vols. Appleton. 
$2.50 per vol. Eighth grade. 

Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850. 7 vols. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50 per vol. Eighth grade. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


EDUCATIONAL WORK IN INDIA 


Mr. W. M. Zumbro, a graduate student of Teachers College 
during 1905-07, writes as follows from Madura, South India, 
where he is president of the American College: 

Government Control.—The first thing that strikes an Amer- 
ican coming to India for educational work is the extent to which 
the central government controls the schools. That a school may 
exist it must first have the recognition of the Educational Depart- 
ment. In order to get this, it is necessary that the building and 
the equipment for the school should meet the approval of govern- 
ment; the qualifications of the staff, the amount of fees to be 
collected, the curriculum of study are all determined by the gov- 
ernment. Once the school is recognized and started on its way it 
must then be officially inspected at least once a year by some 
officer in the Educational Department and a report made. Every 
examination which receives any recognition whatsoever in the 
country is conducted by the Educational Department in the lower 
schools, and by the university for the matriculation examination 
and all higher examinations. It will thus be seen that as com- 
pared with America there is little chance for individual initiative 
on the part of the teacher in such fundamental matters as general 
organization of the school and curriculum of study. There is, 


however, abundant opportunity for individual initiative in method 
of teaching. 


Opportunities for Americans in the Educational Service in 
India.—At present there are few Americans in India engaged in 
educational work save those who are connected with one of the 
various missions. The officers of the Educational Department 
are recruited for the most part from England. It is possible, 
however, that an American applying through the regular chan- 
nels may receive an appointment in India. There are a consid- 
erable number of Americans in mission educational service in this 
country. There are altogether nine American colleges in the 
Indian empire, and a large number of primary and secondary 
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schools, manual training and industrial schools, and kinder- 
gartens. In South India no American institution stands higher 
in the thought of the officials of the Educational Department than 
Teachers College, Columbia University. [ 

Scientific and Industrial Training.—The problem of scientific 
and industrial education is much to the front at present. For 
some time there has been in Bengal a society for the promotion 
of scientific and industrial education. This society collects funds 
with which it sends promising young men to Japan, to Europe, 
and to America for the purpose of studying scientific and indus- 
trial methods. As yet India is under the old régime of hand 
work and has not yet made the change to the factory and the 
machine. With wages rapidly rising and improved machinery 
being continually invented, it will not be long before India will be 
compelled to reorganize her industrial life and adjust herself to 
modern conditions. This will be a most difficult problem, for 
her educated young men are not as yet giving their attention to 
industrial problems and India is rapidly losing her former posi- 
tion as a competitor in the world’s market. The British Govern- 
ment is making a considerable effort to improve the industrial 
situation and the people of India themselves are awaking to the 
necessity of doing something. There is needed a wide diffusion 
of general and technical industrial and agricultural knowledge. 
A vigorous attempt is being made to introduce kindergarten, 
nature study, manual training, chemistry, physics and the natural 
sciences into the schools and colleges of the empire. Many mis- 
sions in India are taking up these problems and making an 
attempt to help solve them. 


The American College, Madura.—The American College, 
Madura, has recently completed a building for the Manual Train- 
ing Department, and secured a good equipment of American tools. 
But we have no trained man to develop this branch of our work, 
though at present we are trying to find such a one. With the 
beginning of 1909, we also expect to introduce science into our 
college. This will be an important step in advance, but here 
again we are handicapped by the fact that we have no one for our 
staff who has had a special training in science. Our Mission 
Board is prepared to appoint such a one to the college if he can 
be found. If any reader of TEACHERS CoLLEGE Recorp knows 
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of a young man who would be willing to come out to India to 
help either in the Manual Training Department or in the Scien- 
tific Department of the college, I should be very glad to corre- 
spond with him. It would not be necessary that one coming out 
for this work should, in the first instance, come out for a longer 
term than four years. If, at the end of this time, he should desire 
to continue and should prove to be the right man for the work, 
the college authorities would be glad to have him remain per- 
manently. 


RoBert COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE 


Mr. William S. Murray, a graduate student of Teachers Col- 
lege from 1899 to Igo1 and now principal of the preparatory 
department of Robert College, Constantinople, writes as follows: 
“This College was founded to give an opportunity to young men 
in this part of the world, irrespective of creed or nationality, to 
receive collegiate training for service in the various communities 
with which they may be in any way connected. 

“From necessity some preparatory instruction has always been 
given, but it was not until the fall of 1902, when a commodious 
fireproof building for the younger boys with accommodations for 
seventy-five boarders and as many day pupils was completed, that 
the preparatory department was thoroughly organized and placed 
in charge of a principal devoted to that work. 

“At present there are two hundred and thirty-eight preparatory 
pupils, one hundred and five of the older ones being housed 
with the college students. Altogether there are two hundred 
and thirty-eight boarders and one hundred and seventy-five day 
students. 

“Coming as they do from all parts of this Empire and from the 
surrounding countries, they naturally show marked differences 
in general preparation, and they exhibit an interesting variety of 
interests and tendencies. The preparatory pupils range from ten 
to twenty years of age, the greater part between twelve and fifteen. 

“The preparatory course extends over four years and the col- 
lege course over five years. The first year in the college is called 
sub-freshman and the work corresponds quite nearly to the in- 
struction usually given in the last year of a full high-school course. 
After the first preparatory year English is the language of 
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instruction. The vernacular work, however, in Armenian, Greek, 
Bulgarian, and Turkish goes on through both departments, and 
French, obligatory for all students, is kept up from the beginning 
of the third preparatory year. 

“Each year practically all of the new students—this year one 
hundred and forty-eight—are beginners in English, but they rank 
all the way up to the junior class in vernacular and in French. 
About fifty of the more advanced new students will be prepared 
in English in one year to enter the sub-freshman class. It will 
be seen that the preparatory pupils are mostly unclassified, except 
in the branches which are taught in English. Often the younger 
boys have a start in several languages, Turkish, German, etc., and 
parents are quite unwilling that any of them should be dropped. 
And when one realizes how long it is likely to take a young boy 
to regain his former command of a language after having left it 
for a year, or even for six months, and having been led meantime 
to the limit in the acquisition of other languages, he is likely to 
give the student an opportunity to continue languages partly 
fearned whenever it is possible. Then again the aptness of stu- 
dents in acquiring English varies to such an extent that it is 
desirable to make frequent promotions. Preparatory pupils are 
usually beyond the age limit for their respective classes, so trans- 
fer may be made, especially in English, whenever there is evidence 
of a fitness to do the work of a more advanced class. Sometimes, 
for instance, a large boy begins his second year with the second- 
year class and finishes with the fourth-year class. On the other 
hand, now and then a boy spends even three years in the same 
class. All of these conditions and necessities render the arrange- 
ment of a program of classes a very perplexing problem which 
must be worked out several times each year. 

“The greater part of the text-books in English are American 
publications. 

“On Sundays all boarding students are required to attend bible 
classes and the regular morning and evening services. In the 
evening service singing occupies most of the time. The college 
Y. M. C. A. holds meetings every Thursday forenoon. Once a 
month a general meeting is held where reports and an address 
are given in English. At other times there are sectional meetings 
where the vernacular languages are used. 
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“Students here are generally very apt at memorizing, and while 
they are not likely to do as much patient and prolonged thinking 
as could reasonably be expected, yet they retain fairly well such 
ideas as they feel they are likely to be called upon to use. Our 
students in the main appreciate their opportunities. The boys are 
almost always quite sensitive to the attitude of teachers toward 
them. Discipline is not difficult. As there are fifteen races 
represented in the student body, under all circumstances one is 
rather forced to consider the boys individually, and it may be said 
that this ever-present necessity helps very much to make it some- 
what easy for the sympathetic, judicious, and deeply earnest 
teacher to win the loyal following and the loving friendship of 
our boys.” 

In CHINA 


Mr. Fong Foo Sec, who received the degree of A.M., in 1906, 
and after receiving the degree of Chinshih (Litt.D.) from the 
Chinese Government last fall, accepted a position in the Com- 
mercial Press of Shanghai, a Chinese company, is now engaged 
in the compilation of a set of English readers and science 
readers for the use of Chinese students. Hitherto American and 
English text-books have been used in Chinese schools, but these 
have been found unsatisfactory, as the subject matter treated does 
not as a general rule appeal to the interests of Chinese students. 

Mr. Samuel Sung Young, who received the degree of A.M., 
in 1905, was awarded the degree of Chinshih (Litt.D.) by the 
Chinese Government last fall and this spring repaired again to 
Peking to take the Palace Examination given to students returned 
from foreign countries. In May he was appointed to the Min- 
istry of Education in the capital as metropolitan official of the 
sixth rank. Two weeks later he was chosen by the Ministry of 
Posts and Communications to be president of the Tangshan 
Engineering and Mining College in Chihli province, beginning his 
duties there in July. The acceptance of this new position does 
not sever his connections with the Ministry of Education. 


Hawall 


Mr. Stanley Livingston, a graduate student of Teachers Col- 
lege during 1906-07, writes from Hawaii, where he is preparing 
a Master’s thesis on “Hawaiian Education”: “The whole educa- 
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tional system here is patterned upon American ideals. Hawaii 
has emphasized from the very beginning the industrial phase of 
the curriculum to meet the needs of a nature people. The Oriental 
is becoming a large factor in our schools.” 


The Presbyterian department of immigration has appointed 
Mr. G. B. St. John, who received the diploma in Manual Training 
in 1908, to the office of field investigator. Mr. St. John is a 
graduate of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. He is also a graduate of 
the School of Philanthropy and has had experience in the manual 
training departments of various east-side educational enterprises. 
He was principal and teacher in Iloilo, Philippine Islands, and 
organized the Chinese night schools there for the United States 
Government, spending four years in the islands in educational 
work for the government. In Seattle, Wash., for two years he 
taught English to foreign-speaking people in the evening schools. 
He has traveled extensively through Europe and has studied in 
Japan, China, the Straits Settlements, India and Egypt. 


Miss Theda Gildemeister, who received the Bachelor’s diploma 
in Elementary Supervision and the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in 1906, and who is now acting principal and instructor in peda- 
gogy in the elementary department of the State Normal School 
at Winona, Minn., has been traveling through the state, talking 
to rural teachers assembled in county conventions. 


The executive committee of the Sunday-School Federation 
has elected the Rev. Francis C. Lauderburn to be Educational 
Secretary for the entire field. Mr. Lauderburn is a graduate of 
Lehigh University, and of the General Theological Seminary. 
He is pursuing courses in Teachers College. 


Miss Bessie Malena Bates, who received the diploma in Latin 
and the degree of Bachelor of Science in 1907, was married on 
Tuesday, the first of September, to Mr. Carl Brands, who received 
the diploma in German from Teachers College and the degree of 
A.B., from Columbia in 1906. 


Mr. J. M. Gwinn of the Department of Education of Tulane 
University, who received the degree of A.M., in 1907, recently 
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delivered an address on “The Teachers College Idea,” as part 
of the public launching of Tulane’s endeavor to start a teachers 
college. 


The Manual Training Magazine for October contains an 
interesting description of new work in the Horace Mann School 
under the heading “Printing in a Manual Training Shop” by 
Elbert E. MacNary. 


Miss Lotta Friesse, who received a diploma in German and 
the degree of B.S., in 1908, has been appointed head of the 
department of German at the Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Miss Florence Kellogg, who received a diploma in Kinder- 
garten and the degree of B.S., in 1906, has become a member of 
the faculty of the Teachers Training School of Baltimore, Md. 


The Allright Art Gallery of Buffalo, N. Y., will make during 
November a special exhibition of the paintings of George Glenn 
Newell, who received the diploma in Manual Training in 1899. 


Mr. Clarence H. Robison, a graduate student during 1906-08, 
has been made head of the department of geography and nature 
study at the new Montclair, New Jersey, State Normal School. 


The Recorp regrets to announce the drowning at Oxford, 
N. C., in July of Darius Eatman, a graduate student during 1907- 
08; professor of Education at Wake Forest College. 


Mr. Cheshire L. Boone, who received a diploma in Fine Arts 
in 1900, has been made head of the department of Manual Arts 
in the same school. 
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Teachers College Record 


(Continued) 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME V—1904 


Music in the Schools—Professor FARNSworTH and Miss Hore 

The Curriculum of the Elementary School—Professors Dutton, 
Pearson, RicHARDS, Woop and WoopHULL. 

Experimental Work in Elementary Schools—Professor Mc- 
Murry and others. 

Syllabi of Education and English Courses—Professors Mac- 
Vanne, Anspott, BAKer and Sykes. (Out of print). 

Kindergarten Education—Professor Runyan, Miss O’Grapy 
and Miss MILts. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME VI—1905 


Educational Psychology—Professors ELtis and THORNDIKE. 

School Hygiene—Professors Woop and Kinne, and Doctors 
Jacopi, WEEKs and KErtey. 

City School Expenditures—Dr. Strayer. (Out of print). Re- 
issued as No. § Teachers College Contributions to Educa- 
tion, price $1.00, cloth bound. 

The Educational Theories of Herbart and Froebel—Professor 
MacVanneEL. (Out of print). Reissued as No. 4 Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, price $1.00, cloth bound. 

Some Fiscal Aspects of Public Education in American Cities— 
Professor Expiotr. (Out of print.) Reissued as No. 6 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, price $1.00, 
cloth bound. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME VII—1906 


Elementary School Curriculum, First Grade. Reissued. Price 

Secondary School Curriculum. Part One. Language, History, 
Mathematics. 

Secondary School Curriculum. Part Two. Science and Art. 

Elementary School Curriculum. Second and Third Grades. 
Reissued. Price 5oc. 

Studies in the Teaching of English Grammar. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME VIII—1907 


Elementary School Curriculum. Fourth and Fifth Grades. 
Reissued. Price soc. 

Experimental Studies in Education. 

Elementary School Curriculum. Sixth Grade. Reissued. Price 


50¢. 
No. 4, September Elementary School Curriculum. Seventh Grade. Reissued. 


Price 50c. 


The Elementary School Curriculum. A book combining the numbers of the 
Teachers College Record devoted to the elementary schools, viz., Nos. 1 and 


4 of Vol. VII and Nos. 1, 3, and 4 of Vol. VIII. 526 pages. 


Price $2.00, 


No. 5, November The Industrial Improvement Schools of Wiirttemberg. 


No. 1, January 
No. 2, March 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME IX—1908 


A Bibliography of Children’s Reading. Professor BAKER. 
A Bibliography of Children’s Reading (Continued). 


No 1 and No. 2 on Children’s Reading have been reissued as one pamphlet, 125 
pages, price 6oc. The original separate No. 1 is out of print. 


No. 3, May 


The Theory and Practice of Teaching Art—Professor Dow. 
A reprint of this bound in boards has been issued. Price 
$1.00. Paper covers, 30 cts. 


No. 4, September Educational Musewms—B. R. ANpREWS. 


No. 5, November Teaching of History—Professor JoHNSON. 


(In preparation, 
August, 1908.) 
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THINGS A TEACHER NEEDS 


PENCILS, DIXON'S To 


Kindergarten Material Primary School Supplies Water Colors and Drawing Materials 
Send for our catalogue MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


TEACHING POSITIONS agency 


B h 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA—THE NEW INTERNATIONAL etter than one 
DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers. 


The fournal of Geography 


An Illustrated Magazine Devoted to the Interests of Teachers 
of Geography in Elementary, Secondary, and Normal Schools. 


Edited by Richard Elwood Dodge, Professor of Geography, Teachers College, New York 


Tue JouRNAL stands for progress in geography teaching, and its 
field includes all grades of work. Teachers, from the Elementary 
School to the University, find THe Journat almost indispensable, 
if they would keep in touch with that which is best in geography 
teaching. 


Every school library in the country should contain THE JOURNAL OF 
Ge0crapny, for it is a reference volume of continued and increasing 
usefulness, and many of the articles may be used for supplementary 
work. Many of the subjects treated in THe JOURNAL are not 
available in any other form. 


$1.00 a year (Io numbers). Subscriptions may begin with any 
number. Send for sample copy. 


The ‘fournal of Geography 


PUBLISHED BY TEACHERS COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATURE-STUDY REVIEW 


Devoted to all Phases of Nature-Study in Schools 
525 West 120th Street, New York 


| OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF 
AMERICAN NATURE-STUDY SOCIETY 


$1.00 per year. 15 cents per copy. 


Free to members of the American Nature- 
Study Society. (Dues, $1.00 per year) 
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New Books of Unusual Importance 


~ 


|| A suggestive kindergarten program 
|| schools. The Year Book is published to meet the demand for 
oH games and recreations suitable for use in a room with desks 
‘'and chairs. It also contains outlines for busy work. Arranged 
lin orderly sequence of subjects in relation to the seasons. 
‘| An unusually important book for primary teachers and kin- 
;|dergartners. Send for special descriptive circular. 


al| Beautifully bound in decorated cloth. Size 6 x 9. Price $1.25. 


———S= A Year Book for Primary Grades 
ate, By Etta Merrick Graves and Amelia Warfield Watkins 


for use in primary 


Descriptive Stories for all the Year 


By Maude Burnham 
This little book offers short descriptive texts with opportunities for the use of 
descriptive sounds and gestures. The stories are all new and original, thirty-five in 
number, and indexed according to the seasons. 
A dainty book, attractively bound. Size 7x 54. Price $.50, 
Write to our nearest office for new illustrated catalogue of books. Sent free on request. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass 


Boston New York 


Philadelphia 


Atlanta San Francisco 


The Teachers’ College Record 


wishes to obtain copies 


of the following issues: 


Vol.I. No.1, - Jan., 1900 
Vol.I. No.3, - May, 1900 
Vol.I. No.5, - Nov., 1900 
Vol. II. No.5, - Nov., 1901 
Vol. III. No.1, - Jan., 1902 
Vol. III. No. 2, - March, 1902 
Vol. V. No.3, - May, 1905 
Vol. VI. No.4, - Sept., 1905 


Vol. VI. No.5, - Nov., 1905 
Vol. VII. No. 1, -, 1906 


These will be exchanged for current 


numbers or for any back numbers on 
hand. 


' 


Address, Publication Bureau, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Columbia University 
New York 


The Development of the 
REMINGTON 


is the History of the 
WRITING MACHINE 


New Models, 10 and 11 
Now Ready 
Model 10, with 
COLUMN SELECTOR 
Model 11, with 
BUILT-IN TABULATOR 


Remington Typewriter Co., 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
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Columbia University 


Contributions to Education 
Ceachers College Series 


This series continues the educational numbers formerly issued in the Columbia 
University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and Education. (A list of 
these is given on another advertising page.) Twenty-one volumes have been 
issued in the Teachers College series and others are in preparation. The prices 
quoted below are net, cash with order, postage or expressage paid by publisher. All 
volumes in the series are well bound in cloth. A discount of twenty per cent. is 
allowed on an order paid in advance for five or more copies to be shipped express 
charges collect. Address all orders to Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
New York City. 


No. 1 Normal School Education and Efficiency in Teaching. Junius Latx- 
rop MeriAM, Ph.D. 152 pages. $1.50. 

No. 2 School Funds and their Apportionment. P. Cuppertey, Ph.D. 
255 pages. $2.00. 

No. 3 The Rise of Local School Supervision in Massachusetts. Henry Svuz- 
ZALLO, Ph.D. 154 pages. $1.50. 

No. 4 The Educational Theories of Herbart and Froebel. JoHN ANncus Mac- 
VANNEL, Ph.D. 114 pages. $1.00. 

Reprinted from Teachers College Record, September, 1905. 
No. 5 City School Expenditures. Grorce Drayton Strayer, Ph.D. 103 pages. 


$1.00. 
Reprinted from Teachers College Record, May, 1905. 


No. 6 Some Fiscal Aspects of Public Education in American Cities. Epwarp 

C. Exxtiott, Ph.D. 101 pages. $1.00. 
Reprinted from Teachers College Record, November, 1905. 

No. 7. The Public Primary School System of France, with special reference to 
the Training of Teachers. Freperick Ernest Farrincton, Ph.D. 302 pages. 
$2.50. 

No. 8 A History of Sixteenth Century Arithmetic. Lampert L. Jackson, 
Ph.D. 261 pages. $2.00. 

No. 9 A Vocabulary of High School Latin. Gonzatez Lopcr, Ph.D. 217 pages. 
$1.50. 

No. 10 The College Curriculum in the United States. Louis FranK.iin Snow, 
Ph.D. 186 pages. $1.50. 

No. 11 The Seven Liberal Arts. A study in Mediaeval Culture. PAaut Asetson, 
Ph.D. 150 pages. $1.50. , 

No. 12 Administration and Educational Work of American Juvenile Reform 
Schools. Davin S. Sneppen, Ph.D. 204 pages. $2.00. 

No. 13. The Concept of Equality in the Writings ot Rousseau, Bentham, and 
Kant. J. A. T. Wimuiams, Ph.D. 85 pages. 75¢. 

No. 14 Herbart and Froebel: An Attempt at Synthesis. RicHArp PERCIVAL 
Cote, Ph.D. 116 pages. $1.00. 

No. 15 Public Education in Upper Canada (Ontario). 1791-1841. [ersert T. 
J. Coreman, Ph.D. 120 pages. $1.00 

No. 16 The Learning Process or Educational Theory Implied in Theory of 
Knowledge. Jesse H. Coursautt, Ph.D. 99 pages. $1.00. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Columbia Universitp 


Contributions to Education 
Ceachers College Series 


(Continued ) 


No. 17 The Origin of the Moving School in Massachusetts. Haran Uppe- 
craFF, Ph.D. 186 pages. $1.50. 

No. 18 Systematic Study in Elementary Schools. Lina Bette Earnart, Ph.D. 
97 pages. $1.00. 

No. 19 Arithmetical Abilities and Some Factors Determining Them. CuirF 
WinFiEL_p Stone, Ph.D. 101 pages. $1.00. 

No. 20 Lessing’s Education of the Human Race. Translated by Jonn Dear- 
Haney, Ph.D. 57 pages. 75c. 

No. 21 Erasmus’s Ciceronianus, or a Dialogue on the Best Style of Speaking. 
Translated by Izora Scott, Ph.D. 130 pages. $1.00. 

No. 22 English Grammar Schools in the Reign of Elizabeth. A. Monroz 
Stowe. (In press.) 

No. 23 History of Teaching of Elementary Geometry. Atva WALKER STAMP- 
Er. (In press.) 


OTHER BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
PUBLISHED OR REPRINTED BY TEACHERS COLLEGE 


(Prices and discounts for the following are subject to the rules which apply to 
the Contributions to Education.) 

Report of Massachusetts Commission on Industrial and Technical Education. 
Paper bound, 50c. 

Idiocy and its Treatment by the Physiological Method. Dr. Securn. 202 pages. 
Cloth bound. Price $2.00. Reprint of a rare book of very great historical 
importance, especially to all who are interested in mental defectives. 

The Elementary School Curriculum. A book combining the numbers of the 
Teachers College Record devoted to the elementary schools, viz., Nos. 1 and 
4 of Vol. VII and Nos. 1, 3, and 4 of Vol. VIII. 526 pages. Cloth bound. 
Price $2.00. 

The Constructive Interests of Children. Ernest B. Kent. 78 pages. Price soc. 
Part I. The free constructive work of one hundred and fifty school children. 
Part II. The early interests and education of twenty-two talented engineers. 

Formal Discipline. C. J. C. Bennett. 76 pages. Paper bound. Price Soc. 
Introduction. The meaning of the doctrine of formal discipline. The extent 
of belief in it and practice according to it. 

History of Education as a Professional Subject. W. H. Burnnam and Henry 
SuzzALLo. 67 pages. Paper bound. 50c. 

Bibliography of Children’s Readings. FRANKLIN T. BAKER. 125 pages. Paper 
bound. 60c. (Reprinted from Teachers College Record, January and 
March, 1908.) 

Training in Theory and Practice of Teaching Art. Artur Westey Dow. 21 
full-page plates. Bound in boards. $1.00. (Reprinted with additional plates 
from Teachers College Record, May 1908.) 
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Columbia University Extension DSpllabi 


Syllabi of courses of instruction have been issued. These contain outlines of 
study, bibliographies, and references, and furnish systematic guides for the private 
student, reading circles, and classes. Serres A contains syllabi of collegiate courses. 
Series B contains syllabi of shorter lecture courses. 
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SERIES A 


1— Shakspere—By Professor F. H. Sykes 

a— Old Testament Literature—By Dr. R. M. Hopce 

3— American Literature—By Crype Furst, M.A. 

4— Architecture—Renaissance—M odern—By Professor HAMLIN 

5— English Language and Grammar—By Professor G. P. Krapp 

6— English Literature—XIX Century—By Professor F. H. Syxkes 

7— Representative American Writers—By Ciype Furst, M.A. 

8— Teaching English in Elementary Schools—-By Professor F. T. BAKER 
9— Development of Instrumental Music—By Mr. T. W. Surette 

10— Architecture—Ancient, Mediaeval—By Professor HAMLIN 

11— English Composition—By Professor H. V. Assott 

12— The Philosophy of Education—By Professor Joon ANGUS MACVANNEL 
13— Teaching of School Music—By Professor C. H. FarNswortH 

14— English History to the Tudors—By Professor C. A. BEarp 

15— English History from James I—By Professor C. A. Bearp 

16— General Geography—By Professor R. E. Dopcr 


. 17— History and Principles of Education—By Professor Paut Monroe 


18— School Administration—By Professor S. T. Dutton 

19— Modern European History—By Professor C. A. BEarp 

20— Teaching in Elementary Schools—By Professor G. D. StRaYER 

21— Wood and Wood-W orking—By Witi1aM Noyes, A.M. 

22— American Government—By Professor S. P. Duccan 

23— Theory and Practice of Teaching in Elementary Schools—By Professors 
StrRaYER, BAKER, Donce, JoHNson, and Mr. Upton 

24—Epochs of History—By Professor J. T. SHOTWELL 

a5—Musical Art—By Professor C. H. FARNSwortH 


SERIES B 


1— The Solar System—By Dr. S. A. MitcHeti 

The French Revolution—By Professor J. T. SHoTweti 

3— The Vegetation of the Earth—By Professor F. E. Lioyp 

4— Climate and Mankind—By Professor R. E. Dopnce 

5— Metallurgy—By Professor Braptey StoucnHton, and Drs. M. N. Bottgs 
and Wa. CAMPBELL 

6— Greatest American Writers—By Ctype Furst, M.A. 

97— Cathedrals of the Middle Ages—By Professor A. D. F. Hamiin 

8— Problems of Human Nature—By Professor E. L. THORNDIKE 

10— Representative German Authors—By Professor R. Tomso 


11— Organic Evolution—By Professor H. E. Crampton 

12— Spanish America—By Professor W. R. SHEPHERD 

14— Expansion of United States—By Professor C. A. BEARD 

16— /ndustrialism and Democracy—By Professor C. A. BEarp 

17— The Great Masters of Music—By Mr. D. G. Mason 

18— The Metallurgy of Iron and Steel—By Professor B. StouGHTON 
19— The History of American Poetry—By Professor C. H. Pace 
20— The Architecture of Great Cities—By Professor A. D. F. HAMLIN 
21— Our Country's Resources—By Dr. C. F. WALKER 


. 22— Nation Making—By Mr. J. P. LICHTENBERGER 
. 23— Party Government in United States—By Professor C. A. BEarp 


Price 10 cents per copy, except *A, 12, 17, 23, 24, which are double numbers, price 
cents. Address: TEACHING, TEACHERS UNIVER 


sity, New York City. 
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Columbia University 
in the City of Mew Work 


Columbia University includes both a college and a university in the strict 
sense of the words. The college is Columbia College, founded in 1754 as 
King’s College. The University consists of the Faculties of Law, Medicine, 
Philosophy, Political Science, Pure Science, and Applied Science. 


The point of contact between the college and the university is the senior 
year of the college, during which year students in the college pursue their 
studies, with the consent of the college faculty, under one or more of the 


faculties of the university. 


Barnard College, a college for women, is financially a separate corpora- 
tion; but, educationally, is a part of the system of Columbia University. 


Teachers College, a professional school for teachers, is also, financially, a 
separate corporation; and also, educationally, a part of the system of 


Columbia University. 


Each college and schoo) is under the charge of its own faculty, except that 
the Schools of Mines, Chemistry, Engineering, and Architecture are all under 
the charge of the Faculty of Applied Science. 


For the care and advancement of the general interests of the University 
educational system, as a whole, a Council has been established, which is repre- 
sentative of all the corporations concerned. 


i, THE COLLEGES. 


Columpia Coll offers for men a course 
of four years, » to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. Candidates for admission 
to the college must be at least fifteen years 
of age, pass an examination on pre- 
scribed subjects, the particulars concerning 
which may be found in the annual Circular 
of Information. 

Barnard College, founded in 1889, offers 
for women a course of 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Candi- 
dates for admission to the college must be 
at least fifteen years of » and pass an 
examination on prescribe subjects, the 

iculars concerning which may be found 
the annual Circular of Information. 


Il. THE UNIVERSITY. 


In a technical sense, the Faculties of Law, 
Medicine, Philosophy, Political Science, Pure 
Science, and Applied Science, taken together 
constitute the university. ese faculties 
offer advanced courses of study and in- 
vestigation, respectively, in (a) private or 
municipal law, (b) medicine, (c) philosophy, 

lology, and letters, (d) history, econom- 

and public law, (¢) mathematics and 
natural science, an ( applied science. 
Courses of study under all of these faculties 
are open to members of the senior class in 
Columbia College. Certain courses under the 
non-professional faculties are open to women 
who have taken the first degree. These courses 
lead, through the Bachelor’s degree, to the 
university degrees of Master of Arts and 
Doctor of Philosophy. degree of Master 
of Laws is also conferred for advanced work 
in law done under the Faculties of Law and 
Political science 

IiL THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 

The Faculties of Law, Medicine, and Ap- 
fs Science conduct respectively the pro- 

sional schools of Law, Medicine, and 
Mines, Engineering, and Archi- 
tecture, to which students are admitted as 

idates for professiona’ degrees on terms 


rescribed by the faculties concerned. The 
aculty of ieachers College conducts profes- 
sional courses for teachers, that lead to a 
diploma of the university. 

1. Tue Scnoot or Law, established in 
1858, offers a course of three years, in the 
7 les and practice of private and public 
aw, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 

ws. 

2. Tue oF PHYSICIANS AND 
Surceons, founded in 1807, offers a course 
of four years, in the principles and practice 
of medicine and surgery, leading to the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine. 


Tue Scnoot or Mrwes, established in 
1864, offers courses of study, each of four 
years, leading to a professional degree in 
mining engineering and in metallurgy. 

4- Tue or Cuemistry, Enc- 
NEERING, AND ARCHITECTURE, set off from 
the School of Mines in 1896, offer respect- 
wey courses of study, each of four yenrs, 
leading to an appropriate professional de- 
gree, in analytical and applied chemistry; in- 
civil, sanitary, electrical, and mechanical en- 
gineering; and in architecture. 

Teacners founded in 1888 
and chartered in > | was included in the 
university in 1808. It offers the following 
courses of study: (a) graduate courses lead- 
ing to the Master’s and Doctor’s diplomas 
in the several departments of the College; 
(vo) pro ional courses, each of two years, 
leading to the Bachelor’s diploma for Sec- 
degarten, womestic Art, mestic Science, 
Fine Arts, Music, and Manual Training; (c) 
a collegiate course of two ars, which, if 
followed by a two-year professional course, 
leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
Certain of its courses may be taken, without 
extra charge, by students of the university in 
partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, 
and Doctor of Philosophy. 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, LL.D., 
Presideat. 
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Teachers College, Columbia University 


Teachers College is the professional School of Columbia University for the 
study of education and the training of teachers. The purpose of the College 
is to afford opportunity, both theoretical and practical, for the training of 
teachers of both sexes for elementary, secondary, and normal schools, of spe- 
cialists in various branches of school work, and of principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents of schools. 


The College offers 56 courses in Education, including 6 courses on the History 
and principles of Education, 4 courses on Educatonal Administration, 7 courses on 
Educational Psychology, and 25 courses on the theory and 


Courses practice of teaching Biology, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, 
of English, Fine Arts, French, Geography, German, Greek, History, 
Instruction Kindergarten, Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, Music, 


Physical Science and Physical Education. Other courses of 
instruction supplementary to those above are as follows: Biology, 6 courses; 
Domestic Art, 5 courses; Domestic Science, 10 courses; English, 6 courses; Fine 
Arts, 14 courses; French, 3 courses; German, 2 courses; Geography, 4 courses; 
History, 4 courses; Kindergarten, 4 courses; Manual Training, 9 courses; Mathe- 
matics, 3 courses; Music, 5 courses; Physical Science, 4 courses, and Physical Edu- 
cation, 6 courses. Qualified students of Teachers College may also pursue Uni- 
versity courses in History, Language and Literature, Natural Science, Mathematics, 
Philosophy, Psychology, Ethics, Anthropology, Music, Economics and Social 

Science. Teachers College maintains two schools of observa- 


Teachers tion and practice: one, the Horace Mann School, the other 
College known as the Speyer School. The Horace Mann School com- 
Schools prises three departments—a kindergarten for children of three 


to six years of age, an elementary school of seven grades, anda 
high school of five grades. The Speyer School consists of a kindergarten, ele- 
mentary school, and special classes in sewing, cooking and manual training. 

Courses of Study are as follows: Two-year professional courses 


Courses leading to the Bachelor’s diploma in (a) Secondary Teaching, 
of (b) Elementary Teaching, (c) Kindergarten, (d) Domestic 
Study Art, (e) Domestic Science, (f) Fine Arts, (g) Music, (h) 


Manual Training, and (k) Physical Graduate courses of one 
and two years, respectively, leading to the Master’s and Doctor’s diplomas in the 
several departments of the College. Students holding the degree of B.S. or A.B. 
may become candidates for A.M. and Ph.D. 

te The requirements for admission are as follows: (1) To the Col- 
Admission legiate Course—completion of a high-school course; (2) to the 
Require- two-year courses—(a, b, c, and k above) completion of the 
ments Collegiate Course or its equivalent in an approved college or 
graduation from an approved normal school; (d, e, f, g, h) same as for (ag and 
(b) or two years of technical training or experience in teaching; (3) to the grad- 
uate courses—college graduation or its equivalent. 

Tuition in graduate courses and courses leading to a degree, 
Fellowship $150; in other courses, $100. The faculty annually awards 5 
and E Fellowships of $650 each, 1 Scholarship of $400, 12 Scholar- 
Scholarships ships of $150 each, and 4 Scholarships of $75 each. 


For circulars and information, address the Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL.D., Dean. 
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RECENT (1907-1908) BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


Administration of Public Education in the U.S. By Samurt Tratn Dutton, 
A.M., and Davin Snepven, Ph.D. With introduction by Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Ph.D., LL.D. 601 pp. New York, Macmillan, 1908. $1.75 net. 

A French Grammar. With Exercises and Supplementary Reading. For schools 
and colleges. By Huco P. Trem and Jonn R. Errincer. 411 pp. New York, 
Macmillan, 1908. $1.25 net. 

A Student’s History of Greece. By J. B. Bury, M.A. Edited and prepared for 
American high schools and academies by Everett Kimpati, Ph.D. Illustrated. 
377 pp. New York, Macmillan, 1907. 
inners’ Number Primer. One to Twenty. Book One in Eight Book Series. 
Illustrated. 78 pp. New York, Macmillan, 1907. 20 cents net. 

Composition in the City School. By Josepn S. Taytor, Ph.D. 207 pp. New 
York. A. S. Barnes, 1906. 

ental Teaching in Elementary Schools. Van Ewrie Kivparricx, A.M. 
Illustrated. 130 pp. New York, Macmillan, 1908. 

Economics. By Scotr Nearinc and Frank D. Watson. Impartial Treatment of 
Various Phases of Economic Thought. 499 pp. New York, Macmillan, 1908. 
$1.90 net. 

Education and Industrial Evolution. By Franx Tracy Cariton, Ph.D. The 
Citizens’ Library of Economics, Politics and Sociology. 320 pp. New York, 
Macmillan, 1908. $1.25 net. 

Educational Woodworking for Home and School. By Josep C. Park. A Text 
Book for Manual Training. Illustrated. 310 pp. New York, Macmillan, 1908. 
$1.00 net. 

Eighteenth Century Verse. Collection selected and edited by Marcarer Lynn, 
A.M. 484 pp. New York, Macmillan, 1907. $1.10 net. 

First Course in Biology. By L. H. Bamey and Watter M. Coreman. Text- 
book for secondary biology. 164 pp. New York, Macmillan, 1908. $1.25 net. 

Government by the People Laws and customs regulating the election system 
and the formation and control of political parties in the United States. By 
Ropert H. Futter. 261 pp. New York, Macmillan, 1908. $1.00 net. 

Graphic Algebra. By ArtHur Scuuttze, Ph.D. 93 pp. New York, Macmillan, 
1908. 80 cents net. 

Harmony and Ear-Training. By Wittiam Atrrep Wuite. Provides for sys- 
tematic studies in ear-training in connection with courses in harmony. 218 pp. 
New York, 1907. Silver, Burdett. $1.50 net. 

Hints and Helps for the School Room. “Successful plans and devices contrib- 
uted by one hundred and fifty teachers. Arranged by Carotrne S. Grirrtn. 
182 pp. New York, A. S. Barnes, 1906. 

How we Travel. A geographical reader. By James FRANKLIN CHAMBERLAIN, 
Ed.B., S.B. 227 pp. New York, Macmillan, 1908. 40 cents net. 

Lesson Stories for the Kindergarten Course of the Public School. By Lois 
Sepcwick Parmer. Outline by Pror. Wiittam Pease. 127 pp. New York, 
Macmillan, 1908. 75 cents net. 

Little Talks on School Management. By Ranpatt N. Saunpvers. 68 pp. New 
York, A. S. Barnes, 1906. 

Medical Inspection of Schools. By LutHer Harsey Guticx, M.D., and Leonarp 
P. Ayres. 276 pp. New York, Charities Publication Committee. Price $1.00 
net. 

Nature Study Made Easy. By Epwarp B. SHatiow, A.M., and Wrinirrep T. Cut- 
LEN. i pp. New York, Macmillan, 1908. 40 cents net. 

Principles of Secondary Education. A Text-book. By CuHartes De Garmo. 
Vol. II. Processes of Instruction. 200 pp. New York, Macmillan, 1908. 
School Reports and School ne. By Davin S. Sneppen, Ph.D., and Wn- 
tiAM H. Aten, Ph.D. 183 pp. ew York, Macmillan, 1908. $1.50 net. 

The M ement of a City School. By Artuur C. Perry, Jr, Ph.D 
New York, Macmillan, 1908. $1.25 net. Ie a 

The Wonderful House that Jack Has. By Cotumsus N. Mitarp. A reader in 


practical physiology and hygiene. For use in school and home. 
York, Macmillan, 1908. 50 cents net. 359 pp. New 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


HYDE’S PRIMER 
25 Cents 


HE idea of this book is to teach children to read by the 
use of familiar rhymes. For this purpose there have been 
selected a few of those most generally known, each of 

which is followed by a series of interesting and ingeniously varied 
lessons furnishing drill by the frequent repetition of the same 
words and phrases. The small vocabulary is developed slowly 
and progressively. Pictures furnish material for observation 
and language work. This primer is easy and workable, and 
intensely interesting to every child. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
100 Washington Square, 


NEW YORK CITY 


Special Reading for Teachers 


Hall’s Aspects of 
Child Life and 


Scott’s Social 


Education 


The Study of the Child 
in Social Groups In and 
Out of School. Experi- 
ences, Observations, and 
Examples, showing how 
the activities of children 
can be made More Pro- 
ductive, More Ethical, 
More Happy, and More 
Spontaneous. 


Education 


The results of twenty 
years’ research on the 
psychology of child- 
hood and their applica- 
tions to education are 
—— in this book. 


The Story of a Sand Pile 
A Study of Dolls 
The Psychology of Day 


Dreams 
Fetichism in Children 


Johnson’s Edu- 
cation by Plays 
and Games 


A Scientific Aspect of 
the Play Impulse. The 
meaning and value of 
Play,—with a_ carefully 
graded list of games rang- 
ing according to the dif- 
ferent periods of a child's 
development. 


will interest all Earnest 
Educators. 


GINN 6 COMPANY, Publishers 


New York 


Chicago 
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